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3 ECONOMY SHOULD COLLAPSE 
= By JAMES T. ROBERTS 
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= DO YOU HOLD ANY OF THESE 
7 38 STOCKS? 


— DEFINITE RECOMMENDATIONS TO HOLD OR SELL 
By J. S. WILLIAMS 
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WHAT THIRD QUARTER EARNINGS 
REPORTS REVEAL 


— LOOKING TO 4th QUARTER AND EARLY 1953 
By WARD GATES 





2 nd Lt. 
oseph & Rodriguez 


US.Army 


Medal of Honor 





— YARDS TO GO. From 
atop the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. The 
squad was caught; Red mortars began zero-ing 
for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez (then Pfc., 
with only seven months service) broke loose 
and dashed up the fire-swept slope, throwing 
grenades. Disregarding the fire concentrated 
on him, he wiped out three foxholes and two 
gun emplacements. Alone, he accounted for 15 
enemy dead, led the rout of the enemy, and 


saved the lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach an 
objective, that’s O.K.,” says Lieutenant Rod- 
riguez. “But when you can find a surer way to 
your goal, so much the better. 





“That’s why I was glad when I heard that peo- 
ple like you own nearly 50 billion dollars in 
U. S. Defense Bonds. | believe that a strong, 
peaceful America is our objective. And the sure 
way to reach it is through backing our strength 
with your strength by investing in Bonds!” 


x * * 


New E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds 
bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, com- 
pounded semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 
months and is higher in the early years. 2) All ma- 
turing E Bonds automatically go on earning after ma- 
turity—and at the new higher interest! Today, start 
investing in better-paying United States Series E De- 
fense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Peace is for the strong! 


For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Ever feel like this 


about Your 


Investments? 


Just a bit puzzled about where the 
Pieces go?... 

Wondering if the stocks you 
own really fit your objectives... 
are the best you can buy . . . add 
up to a balanced portfolio? 

Well, if you ever feel like that 
about your investments, perhaps 
we can help. 

Our Research Department plans 
individual programs for hundreds 
of investors each year, examines 
thousands of different portfolios, 
has solved all kinds of problems 
involving investments. 

And whether you’re a customer 
or not, Research will be happy to 
try to solve yours too. There’s no 
charge, no obligation for this serv- 
ice. You don’t have to take their 
advice ... don’t have to buy or sell 
a thing. 

But if you want an unbiased 
estimate of the stocks you own, 
the opinion of our Research De- 
partment on their proper place in 
your portfolio, just ask. Simply 
write, in confidence of course, out- 
lining your situation and objec- 
tives to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, 
Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
































"The Best Possible 





Telephone Service 





at the Lowest Cost”’ 





Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
world to see, the basic principles for the 


come true. 


management of the business. 


The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 
it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. ‘The promise 
of “the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 


The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
greater progress in the years to come. 











Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE USERS 


“The fact that the responsibility for a 
large part of the telephone service of 
the country rests upon the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its Associated Companies imposes 
on the management an unusual obli- 
gation to the public to see to it that 
the service shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satisfactory to 
the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet those obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 


Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS 


“The fact that the ownership is so wide 
spread and diffused (there are now more 
than 1,100,000 share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company) imposes an unusual obliga- 
tion on the management to see to it 
that the savings of these people are 
secure and remain so. 


“Payments to share owners, limited 
to reasonable regular dividends, with 
the right to make further investments 
on reasonable terms as the business re- 
quires new money from time to time, 
are to the interest of telephone users 
and employees as well as share owners.” 


Bell Telephme Sytem 













Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


\iany years ago, mM its annual report to 
share owners, the company’s responsi- 
bility to its employees was expressed in 
these words: 

“While the Bell System secks to fur- 
nish the public the best possible service 
at the least cost, the policy which rec- 
ognizes this obligation to the public 
recognizes equally its responsibilities to 
its employces. 

“It is and has been the aim to pay 
salarics and wages in all respects ade- 
quate and just and to make sure that 
individual merit is discovered and 
recognized.” 
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The Trend an Events 


THE MEANING OF THE ELECTION ... The election is 
now upon us and its outcome will determine the 
future of this country for decades to come. Nothing 
less is at stake. 

The importance of the election lies in the fact that 
the American people must make an irrevocable choice 
between two systems of government. One is the 
paternalistic and semi-socialistic scheme improvised 
haphazardly for twenty years under the New Deal. 
The other is the basic and traditional pattern for 
the century and a half previous which molded the 
fundamental course of the nation along lines of truly 
solid achievement. 

The choice must be made now because it is evi- 
dent that the nation can no longer follow the path 
of unbridled spending and endure. Yet it is clear 
that the democratic administration has nothing else 
to offer the people but a chaotic program of limitless 
spending and unending taxes. Nothing could suit the 
Soviets more for they realize that disaster waits for 
us at the end of that road. 

We must, therefor, reverse the direction in which 
we as a nation have been traveling, and we must do 
it now. With our eyes wide open as to the ominous 


that General Eisenhower is that man. 


A SNAG FOR JOHN L. LEWIS. . .The bushy-eyebrowed 
“enfant terrible” is at it again. When his unparal- 
leled craft as a negotiator extorted a more than gen- 
erous settlement from the mine owners, he settled 
back in enjoyment of his victory. To this scene, of 
course, the country has been patiently resigned these 
many years. That it was agreeably surprised, there- 
for, when a government agency actually had the 
temerity to snatch away this victory from the for- 
midable coal union leader, is putting it mildly. Lewis, 
however, is not yet done. When the WSB announced 
that it would not approve the full wage increase 
agreed on by the unions and the owners, he made it 
known that the coal should not be mined. Since his 
word is law, the miners naturally are out on strike. 
What it actually amounts to, of course, is a strike 
against the government but it is doubtful that this 
is causing the miners’ hero any loss of sleep. Lewis 
has had plenty of experience in defying the govern- 
ment. 

This time, we believe, he has made a real blunder. 
There are plenty of signs that there is genuine sen- 
timent in the nation at large 





possibilities that lurk not too 
far ahead, we would have no 
excuse if we failed to heed the 
signals. 

Our choice in this election 
therefor, must be to grasp the 
opportunity which is open to 
us and te put into office a 
leader who understands the 
nature of our danger and who 
has the capacity and foresight 
to lead us to safety. We believe 


We recommend to 


vestors as well as 





readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. 
market analysis of importance to in- 


keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


for ending once and for all the 
power of any individual union 
leader to dictate to the gov- 
ernment. 


the attention of our 


This 


GRANTS TO FOREIGN NATIONS 
STILL LARGE. . . The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued 
a report showing that from 
mid-1945 to fiscal 1952, total 
economic and military assist- 


A. T. Miller’s stock 


to business men. To 
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ance to foreign nations amounted to the impressive 
figure of $38.1 billion. Of this, only $3.1 billion has 
been repayed, the latter including principal repay- 
ments on the $3.7 billion British loan and miscel- 
laneous British and French war accounts. This leaves 
net loans for the period of $35 billion. It is doubtful 
that any but a small portion of this amount will ever 
be repaid. In fact, total assistance since the out- 
break of the Korean war alone was $9.8 billion. 
Based on current and prospective United States com- 
mitments, even though somewhat reduced, it is likely 
that total foreign loans will rise to well beyond $40 
billion in the not distant future. 

These loans come directly out of the pockets of 
the American taxpayer. He has a right to know 
whether he is getting his money’s worth. His im- 
pression, unfortunately, is that the over-all benefits 
to the foreign nations has been transitory. He sees 
for himself that their economies are still weak, de- 
spite the billions we have poured out for aid. He 
believes we must find a better way to help our friends 
but one that is not too costly to him. After all, it is 
he who picked up the tab for $35 billion. He can’t 
be blamed if he is getting tired of it. 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE FACES A PROBLEM .. . Con- 
cern over the drop in transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange has caused the officials of this ‘in- 
stitution to inaugurate a series of searching inquiries 
into the reasons for the decline and to find, if pos- 
sible, a solution to this growing problem. Opinion is 
divided among the brokers as to the source or sources 
of the difficulty but most have agreed, if somewhat 
belatedly, that a new approach must be made to the 
investing public. 

It seems to us that while there are some excep- 
tions, a large number of brokers have not as yet 
reconciled themselves to the fact that the public has 
become more investment than speculative-minded. As 
a consequence, their appeal continues to be confined 
to a contracting number of speculators rather than 
to the ever-widening numbers of investors. 

The recent survey of the Brookings Institution 
showed that there were approximately 6.5 million 
individual stockholders in the country, the great 
majority of whom hold their securities on a per- 
manent or semi-permanent basis. This means that 
they are not as much interested in active trading as 
in the accumulation of savings in investments of one 
kind or another. Surely, this very impressive number 
of existing stockholders, and the millions who are 
potential investors, form a large enough field for the 
members of the New York Stock Exchange to cul- 
tivate profitably. 

Blame for small transactions has been laid on such 
factors as the capital-gains tax, the large margins 
required to purchase securities and other technical 
handicaps. These have undoubtedly played a consid- 
erable part in the decline in the stock market volume 
and we have referred to them in the past. However, 
we believe that while amelioration of these condi- 
tions would have a beneficial effect, fundamentally 
the problem is one of cultivating better public rela- 
tions among investors as such. In order to accom- 
plish this, the brokers themselves must first adjust 
their approach to the public. This requires candid 
recognition of the fact that security buyers, in the 
main, have altered their objectives from speculation 





to investment. There is an important and legitimate 
place, of course, for trading and speculation in 
stocks, but this is becoming somewhat secondary in 
the scheme of things, as the low volume of transac- 
tions proves. 


THE SECRET OF CUTTING GOVERNMENT EXPENSES... 
A great deal of confusion was caused by the unwar- 
ranted assertion several years ago by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report that the recom- 
mendations in this report, if followed by Congress, 
would result in a savings of $4 billion annually. 
Some of the members of the Committee even esti- 
mated optimistically savings up to $10 billion. The 
Senate in its recently completed study of the Hoover 
report, however, effectively explodes this claim. Cit- 
ing a somewhat ludicrous contrast of actual perform- 
ance as compared with promise, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget states that actual savings 
which could thus far be attributed to the proposals 
of the Hoover Commission were somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $33 million. 

This does not mean, of course, that the reeommen- 
dations of the Commission were unwise or unsoundly 
based or that its work was wasted, for some of its 
more desirable plans for reorganization of govern- 
ment operations have already been put into effect 
with good results. Furthermore, the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s findings have stimulated intensified study by 
Congress of means and ways in which to operate the 
government more economically. 

The trouble is that the Hoover Commission spread 
itself out too thin. It took less than two years to 
appraise activities encompassing some 65 different 
federal agencies, each one of which has at least one 
major program to which it is dedicated. Obviously, 
this brief period of investigation did not leave 
enough time to secure the background information 
acquired over many years by members of Congress. 
The result was that a theoretically sound proposal 
would run counter to the experience of Congress and 
necessarily had to be rejected as creating more prob- 
lems than it solved. In view of this conflict between 
expectation and reality, it is surprising that the 
Hoover Commission’s report did not meet even 
rougher treatment at the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

There is no doubt that the people want their gov- 
ernment operated on the most efficient and economi- 
cal basis possible. But they must not make demands 
that are impossible to fulfill in the light of the gov- 
ernment’s actual commitments. For that reason, ex- 
travagant hopes such as those raised by the Hoover 
Commission can do a great deal of harm for they 
lead the people to imagine that very large savings 
are obtainable despite current government under- 
takings. The fact, of course, is that savings on a 
large scale will not be possible until the fundamental 
attitude of the government on spending is changed. 
Important savings can acerue only when the govern- 
ment severely reduces its budget rather than from 
any imagined economies. For this we will have to 
look to the incoming administration. 


DIVIDENDS AND PROFITS... For the first nine months 
of this year, the ratio of the payout of dividends to 
earnings was in the neighborhood of 65%. This con- 
trasts with 61% for all of 1951. Comparing the pay- 
out of dividends to (Please turn to page 156) 
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EISENHOWER NEEDED TO RESCUE 


i great political battle in our domestic arena 
over the Presidency of the United States has driven 
practically everything else out of the headlines. Yet 
in Europe another contest is going on, which may 
affect the future of the free world as profoundly as 
the election of General Eisenhower or Governor 
Stevenson. 

This contest is between 
Germany and France, 
and it has been gaining 
in bitterness in recent 
weeks. It concerns con- 
trol over the rich coal and 
steel producing area, the 
Saar, and the problems 
of priority and of checks- 
and-balances in the new 
all-European armytreaty, 
now up for ratification in 
German and French par- 
liaments. As a result of 
the dispute between these 
two countries, the crea- 
tion of the common Euro- 
pean Army has not pro- 
gressed much beyond the 
stage in which it was last 
summer when General 
Eisenhower resigned his 
command to go to Chi- 
cago. General Ridgeway 
may be a competent 
strategist and an excel- 
lent army commander, 
but the NATO job needs 
more than that. It needs 
an organizer, a diplomat, 
a conciliator, a man who 
is known and respected 
by the Europeans _be- 
cause of his accomplishments. ‘ 

The story is an old one. The French are suspicious 
of the Germans and irritated by the United States 
because of our failure to see the situation their way. 
One of their elder statesmen, many-time Premier, 
M. Herriot, now wants the whole European Defense 
Treaty renegotiated—which would mean a loss of 
several months and a further delay in the creation 
of the all European Army—because France is not 
being properly compensated in relation to Germany 
for the costs of the war in Indo-China. And that 
war, for which the French claim to have spent some 
$4.5 billion since 1947, or about twice as much as 
they received from us in the way of Marshall aid, 
is just now going very badly. 

The French argue that all Europeans should have 
free access to the resources of the Ruhr and the 
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By JOHN CORDELLI 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


Saar. In so many words they insist that France must 
be built into an arsenal of Western Europe, and they 
want us to finance the project. They are annoyed that 
they are not getting a promise of our long-term 
financial support for this project. They resent that 
we hesitate to place orders with the French arma- 
ment industry which in plain language is inefficient 
and apparently far from 
able to execute orders for 
complex modern equip- 
ment. 

The point is, however, 
that the opposition in 
France to the European 
Army Pact in its present 
form is growing, as is the 
resentment in Germany 
over the French attitude. 
The rift within the Pinay 
Government in France 
has widened and the Ade- 
nauer Government in 
Germany is also under 
renewed pressure. If the 
two Governments should 
fall, the people who 
would probably get into 
their place would be the 
socialists in Germany 
who favor neutralism, 
and the nationalists of 
the de Gaulle type in 
France who are ready to 
negotiate with the Rus- 
sians an anti-German 
pact. Naturally, this is 
what Stalin wants. 
Menten At any rate, a crisis in 
the N.Y. Times the great experiment in 

Western European coop- 
eration may be approaching. French actions and 
the spreading conviction of a general relaxation of 
the sense of urgency about rearmament in Europe 
created a situation which, as a German official quoted 
in Mr. Drew Middleton’s dispatch to the New York 
Times, expressed it, may result “in the people of 
the United States” waking up “November 5 to dis- 
cover a totally different Europe from one they ‘for- 
got’ after the Democratic convention.” 

The point is that unless the United States acts 
quickly and resumes her leadership, which lapsed 
during these pre-election days, we may find the 
Briand-Streseman tragedy repeating itself. But no 
fatal damage to the European Defense Community 
Pact has been done yet that could not be repaired. 
Both the French and the Germans are still willing 
to listen, particularly if it (Please turn to page 154) 
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Market Weighing Strong & Weak Spots 


Subject only to minor rallies so far, the moderate sag in stock prices has now continued for 
11 weeks. It may take some weeks, after the election is out of the way, for reliable basic-trend 
indications to shape up. Those who have followed our previously advised general policy can 
comfortably suspend judgment on near-term market potentials and events. 


By A. T. 


&Y n its usual zig-zag pattern the stock market 
has now moved lower for about 11 weeks from the 
bull-market highs recorded by the industrial and 
rail averages in the forepart of August. There were 
several periods of concentrated pressure and fairly 
sharp daily sags within the fortnight, resulting in 
a further retreat in this period, despite a miid rally 
toward the end of last week. Industrials continued 
to pace the sell-off, with rails getting somewhat bet- 
ter support. Utilities have not escaped the pressure, 
but their range remains fairly narrow. 

The decline to date can be called moderate, amount- 
ing to roughly 6% for the industrial average. All 
sell-offs in recent years have been moderate. Since 
the start of the major advance over three years ago 


MILLER 


none has equalled the 10% which in older days was 
set as the rough limit of “intermediate” sell-offs, 
with the exception of the slide of about 13.6% in 
four weeks of June-July, 1950, which was induced 
by a major news shock: namely, the start of the 
Korean war. 


The Supply-Demand Balance 


Trading volume has remained generally moderate 
on the decline, but that is a negative consideration. 
For one thing, it has been larger in periods of pres- 
sure than on rallies. For another, when demand for 
stocks is restricted in this modern, regulated and 
comparatively thin market, no notable volume of sell- 
ing is required to feed a sell-off. In an auction market 
the supply-demand balance is deter- 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 


THE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATING 
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mined by the bid prices of buyers and 
the offering prices of sellers, with the 
total volume of transactions largely im- 
material as an “indicator” of trend. If 
we had anything like the climactic trad- 
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AT RISING PRICES 
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AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 


200 rose about 19 points from a November, 
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1951, low to late January of 1951, then 
declined 17 points to late February, then 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


180 
rose 11 points to the end of March, then 
declined 13 points to May 1, rose 24 
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points to August 11, and to date has 
fallen about 17 points from the latter 
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nical position. The same has been so of 
all swings for 18 months or so. If there 
was any “speculative climax” of the 
1949-1952 rise, it occurred, with maxi- 
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a 0 from early-December, 1950, to early- 
February, 1951. 

It is not certain, of course, that the 
bull market ended at the August highs. 
Proof that it has not can only be sup- 
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plied by a renewed rise 
carrying above those 


TREND INDICATORS 





highs. Conclusive evidence 
of its termination can only 
be supplied via a substan- 
tial recovery—not a minor 
rally—over a period or sev- 
eral or more weeks, which 
is followed by a decline un- 
der the lows from which 
such recovery started. At 
this stage, however, one 
would have to stretch op- 
timism, with fingers 
crossed, to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the bull 
side, considering the du- 
ration of the upward trend 
(about three years and 
two months); its scope 
(about 72% for the indus- 
trial average; and the pat- 
tern of a “rounding top” 
traced for more than a 
year, within which all up- 
swings in the industrial 
average have petered out 
around the 275-280 level. 


Extreme Measures 


Volume N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Not Warranted 

But the alternative to a 

major advance is not ne- 

cessarily a major decline 
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which would justify a “sell 
everything” policy, so far 
as common stocks are con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact, periods when such a 
policy was justified have been comparatively infre- 
quent. Investors living through them would not soon 
forget the 1919-1921 bear market; the 1929-1932 
bear market; the one-year 1937-1938 bear market; 
or the 1939-1942 bear market—for all provided broad 
leeway to sell and re-buy. 

On the other hand, not many would remember the 
bear market of March-October, 1923, which lowered 
the industrial average by roughly 19%; or the bear 
market decline of 23% from November, 1938, to 
April, 1939; or the bear market of May, 1946, to 
May, 1947, amounting to 23%, with the bulk of the 
damage done in about four months; or the 16% bear 
market from June, 1948, to June, 1949. Although the 
“bear-market” termology is correct in all these in- 
stances, as a practical matter they amounted only 
to fairly broad “trading swings”. If tops and bot- 
toms were misjudged by a comparatively few points 
—and it is easy to make that mistake or a much big- 
ger one—the advantage in a turn-around operation 
would range from limited to nil, especially when tax 
liability on any realized gain is also taken into the 
reckoning. 

No one can say what the limit of the present swing 
will be; or, if it has ushered in a bear market, what 
the specific character of the latter will be. However, 
the conditioning factors make out a good case for 
moderation—that is, moderation as compared with 
the major bear markets heretofore cited, but not 
necessarily as compared with the minor ones. 

The clearest reasons for this decline are (1) worry 
about post-defense-peak business prospects; and (2) 
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the rise in tax-exempt bond yields, as well as taxable 
yields, which proportionately reduces the income at- 
traction of common stocks on a relative basis. Es- 
pecially important to wealthy investors, municipal 
bonds now average 2.43% in tax-free yield, against 
an average of 2% last year, an increment of over 
21%. Another market weight probably has been 
election uncertainty and allowance for less inflation- 
ary Government policies if Eisenhower wins. 


Other Important Factors 


The moderating considerations are: (1) the post- 
defense deflation is believed to be some distance 
ahead; (2) it has long been widely advertised; (3) it 
is partly allowed for in stock price-earnings ratios 
far lower, and average dividend yields much higher, 
than obtained at the bull-market highs of 1929, or 
1937 or 1946; (4) the market has long been mainly 
on an investment basis, with no big speculative po- 
sition to be liquidated; (5) the rise in bond yields 
is believed temporary; (6) policy changes, if Eisen- 
hower is elected, can only be gradual and cannot be 
extreme; and (7) in this modern world no future 
Administration will stand by and let a depression 
spiral on its own without Federal intervention. 

This latter could become a factor of considerable 
importance. In addition to the support from this 
source, there will be, of course, considerable state- 
initiated activity, such as the building of roads-—this 
would be of benefit to a number of industries and 
would tend to support employment—also, institu- 
tional building, schools, (Please turn to page 154) 
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Why Russia Believes The... 
U. S. Economy Should Collapse 


By JAMES T. ROBERTS 


Weer the trials and heartbreaks of World 
War II ended, everyone in the United States — 
engineer and housewife, druggist and laborer, in- 
vestor and customer — settled back for a period of 
mental and economic readjustment. All realized it 
would be difficult; but hardly as soul-searing as war. 
But almost immediately, this wish for tranquility 
was shattered. Most devastating was recognition of 
the fact that our ally Russia had become the new 
enemy. Almost as shocking were the pronouncements 
from this recent friend — whom the U.S. had aided 
with outright grants of billions and billions of dol- 
lars — disparaging the economic validity of this 
country; that Russian leaders were convinced the 
U.S. economic system was headed for disaster. 

Since that time, the Soviet government has re- 
peatedly predicted a collapse of the American 
economy. Its attitude on this subject was most 
recently illustrated in the pronouncement at the 
Moscow Conference of the Communist party chiefs. 
What they have been proclaiming to the world is 
that the structure of the American economy has 
been weakened and will. not be able to withstand 
the impact of its internal stress. 

As Americans, of course, we do not agree with 
this thesis and essentially we feel confident that we 
can ultimately master our problems. However, many 
of us are aware that in the past twenty years or so 
we have taken a long step away from our traditional 
methods of government and that we must pay serious 
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attention to this 
question and decide 
whether we can in- 
definitely continue to 
violate all seemingly 
sound concepts of fis- 
cal management 
without reaping the 
inevitable penalty. 
Many of us are also 
aware that a combin- 
ation of world events and economic juggling by the 
New Deal and Fair Deal have kept the basic weak- 
nesses of their economic planning from being obvi- 
ous even to the most economically ignorant citizen. 
Also we must ask ourselves whether we have not 
finally emerged to a point where we must eliminate 
the possibility of a crisis in our economic affairs 
through adopting an entirely different pattern than 
that used since the early days of the New Deal 
under President Roosevelt. 

It has been stated many times that President 
Hoover and the Republican Administration were 
responsible for the depression of 1929 to 1932. This 
charge has been used with great effect for political 
purposes. However, an objective analysis has shown 
that —for the most part—the crisis in Hoover’s 
Administration was brought about by the bursting 
of the speculative bubble, most dramatically demon- 
strated by the stock market, and not by any inherent 
weakness of the administration. 


Expedient After Expedient 


But regardless of whether the Hoover Adminis- 
tration policies were sound, ever since the New Deal 
new methods and. new precepts have been adopted. 
From, 1933 to 1939, the Democratic Administration, 
following the Keynsian theory, has adopted a whole 
series of unprecedented financial measures which 
merely temporarily shored up the tottering economic 
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structure of the nation and which many economists 
think has in reality cured nothing. From 1939 on, 
the Administration in power, under war and near 
wartime conditions, has used the most radical and 
extreme financial measures, has controlled the entire 
economic life of the nation. 


The Chronic Deficit 


On various pretexts the government has continued 
these measures up to the present date. The sum 
total of these efforts has been to give us a fifty-two 
cent dollar, a budget which has been out of balance 
for most of two decades, and an economy which is 
superficially strong but, upon analysis, seems quite 
otherwise. 

During the war we spent tens of billions of dol- 
lars for lend-lease to support our allies, and in one 
form or another we are still supporting them, except 
Russia, of course. We are now in a position where 
the nation is living well beyond its means and, even 
worse, the people have learned to live beyond their 
means. This is our position today and where do we 
go from here? Can we indefinitely continue to sup- 
port an eighty billion dollar budget and a bureauc- 
racy that is ever-spreading and ever in greater con- 
trol of our financial and economic life? 

The Russian thesis begins with the speculation 
binge that culminated in the 1929 stock market crash. 
The reasons for that facet of American history are 
elemental, but confusing. Why does any nation sweep 
off in a wave of speculative frenzy? At various times, 
similar waves of speculation in various countries 
have occurred in land, jewels, even tulips. In the 
twenties in this country, it was stocks. Inevitably, 
it ended in collapse. 

Justifiably or not, it also brought about the end 
of the Republican Administration and forced into 
power President Roosevelt. His regime can be 
classed as nothing but an economic revolution. Tra- 
ditional methods of overseeing the federal economy 
were tossed aside and strange new devices brought 
into being. A new economic era in this country 
began — and it is the 


unless authorized by the government. The new era 
did not enter quietly. 

Then began the operation of the Keynsian theory 
of spend and spend. Federal money, fiat money actu- 
ally, was used to pay for the ventures. It all came 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets, but it was made po- 
litically palatable by the repeated theme that the new 
administration was embarked on a course that would 
guarantee prosperity by spreading it from the 
masses upward, rather than “from the top down.” 

Roads, dams, reforestation projects, post offices, 
even -high school football stadiums were built with 
abandon — at the merest suggestion that a commun- 
ity thought it might be able to use one of them. All 
with manipulated money. 

At the same time, the National Recovery Act with 
its Blue Eagle symbol came into being. Basically, 
it destroyed free commerce in the United States. 

By 1936, surface indications were that the eco- 
nomic illness of the country were being cured. There 
were more jcbs. Manufacturing was increasing. 
Stock values were slowly climbing. But nothing much 
was said, except by an observant few, about what 
was happening to the basic economy of the country. 
The cries of the few that these outward signs of 
recovery concealed a spreading economic cancer were 
brushed aside. 

A slight warning came in 1937. The falsely in- 
spired economic climb halted and a new word was 
added to the economic vocabulary: this wasn’t a 
depression this time, it was merely a “recession.” 
Whatever it was called, it meant fewer jobs, less 
money in circulation, and followed closely on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s assertion that our economic troubles 
were at an end. 


Renewed Spending 


It was a signal for renewed fervor in Adminis- 
tration use of the Keynsian spend theory. More gov- 
ernment projects were dreamed up. The federal 
debt spurted greater and greater. 

But whatever lessons might have been taught the 
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country by the slump of 1937 —the realization that 
there is no “easy” way out of economic peril, that 
the solution lies in continuing sound money, healthy 
trade — were erased by world affairs and the advent 
of war. 

War was drawing closer in Europe, and Britain 
and France stepped up their rearming, ordering 
many goods from this country. The economic indi- 
cators slowly climbed; under the evil inspiration of 
war, economic conditions improved. Then, shortly 
before this country itself was engulfed, began a new 
economic aspect: Lend-lease. First to Britain and 
France, later to Russia as well, this country poured 
out billions upon billions of dollars in tanks, guns, 
planes, trucks, clothes and food. It would have been 
better to have classed it as a gift for that is what 
it was. But this drain on our economy was invisible 
to all but a few. To most it was considered just 
another of the wastes of war. But its effects on our 
economy have been hidden to this day by our pres- 
ent scheme of economic manipulation; the economy 
since the end of World War II has been so stimu- 
lated that cracks are glossed over, monetary and 
investment danger signals obscured to all but the 
most observant. 


More Billions Down the Drain 


There is no need here to go into the economic 
phases of the war, they are too well known. But 
almost all that was done was done with borrowed 
money. The national debt soared into the hundreds 
of billions, every method of federal borrowing from 
the taxpayer was exploited, whether by savings 
bonds, or artificially restricting interest rates. 

A period of readjustment was to be expected at 
the end of the war. But not the type of readjust- 
ment that happened. Inflationary forces held back 
by war restrictions were about to burst; some 
remedy could be expected. The debt incurred could 
have been expected to be paid off and a gradual 
settling into a peacetime economy similar to those 
of previous stages of United States’ history might 
have been anticipated. But instead a completely new 
set of monetary forces were unleashed. And once 
again the time of lesson-learning, of paying for 
strange economic tactics should have been upon the 


country. But once again they were avoided. This 
time more by administration policy than by inter- 
national events. 

Inflation diluted the value of the dollar. It was 
aided by the government’s “cheap money” policy, 
aimed at making the rising national debt as palat- 
able as possible, even though it chopped dimes and 
nickels from the dollars of pensions, dividends, stock, 
bond and insurance values, and pay checks. 

Then came another federal outpouring of money 
across the seas. This time it was the Marshall Plan. 
The United States endeavored to salvage the econo- 
mies of all the countries of the world, regardless of 
whether they were salvageable or the governments 
ruling those economies were helping solve their own 
problems. 


Satisfying the ‘’Pent-up’’ Demand 


The war-built demand for all types of goods and 
foreign aid schemes camouflaged the weaknesses in 
our economic structure. Houses, cars, suits, stoves, 
refrigerators, machinery were needed, and dollars 
saved from war years were available to buy them. 
Prices kept climbing, but there were more and more 
jobs with constantly increasing pay checks to pay 
for the desired goods. And the foreign aid goods 
helped boost domestic production and helped hide 
the danger signals. The country was sliding ever 
deeper into debt, but paychecks remained constant, 
so once again it was only an observant few that 
detected danger, that smelled a seeping gas. 

Once again, just as the dangers might have been 
fully exposed, something happened. This time it 
wasn’t a World War, just a “police action”— the 
Korean war. 

The public, remembering the war shortages of the 
early forties, immediately went on a buying spree. 
Tires, food mixers, refrigerators, even sugar and 
other food items that had been scarce in World War 
II were bought in enormous quantities, whether 
they were needed or not. Businessmen themselves 
were not without blame. One business executive 
appeared on television screens all over the country 
telling housewives there was no need for scare buy- 
ing, that there was more than enough of all goods 
to meet the country’s needs. Yet his own concern 

was placing heavier orders for all 
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paredness program got under way. 
It too skimmed goods and materials 
from the market. 


But one of the factors most greatly 
contributing to the post Korean infla- 
tion was the action of the adminis- 
tration. It called for, and was quickly 
granted, powers to curb the spiral 
that was cutting into the dollar value. 
But once it had the powers, it delayed 
using them. It was seven months after 
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the outbreak of war in Korea before 
the administration ever put price and 
wage controls and other curbs into 
effect, and even then they were mea- 
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Potential Markets for... 
Bolstering Our Economy 


By McLELLAN SMITH 


Su more than 3,000 tabulating and cal- 
culating machines, especially purchased for the enu- 
meration of the 1950 Census of Population, are stilled 
and in storage, awaiting 1960 when Uncle Sam will 
again count noses and tabulate a myriad of other 
data concerning his nieces and nephews, including 
their ages, places of residence, occupations, housing 
facilities—even the numbers of their livestock and 
poultry, if they happen to be farmers. These reports 
carry information of value to every segment of busi- 
ness in the nation, enabling the forward-looking 
banker, business man, and investment specialist to 
determine where prospects of profit—now and in the 
future—are best. 

The 1950 Census of Population has not revealed 
anything of a sensational nature, but it has recorded 
pertinent facts to which the attention of the reader 
is directed. First, it shows that the mass movement 
of population has continued Westward—just as it 
has for the past 100 years, with the West leading the 
other major regions of the country in the rate of 
population increase; the South, the North Central 
Region and the Northeast following, in the order 
named, during the 1940-50 decade. Of the 19 million 
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population growth from 
1940 to 1950, 5.7 million 
occurred in the West, 5.5 
million in the South, 4.3 
million in the North Cen- 
tral Region, and 3.5 mil- 
lion in the Northeast. The 
rate of population increase 
for the Continental United 
States amounted to 14.5 
percent, but the West 
jumped upward 40.9 per- 
cent, while the South moved up 13.3 percent, the 
North Central Region 10.8 percent, and the North- 
east 9.7 percent. Thus, while the West’s rate of in- 
crease was almost three times that of the country as 
a whole, the rate of increase for the other three 
major regions were below the national rate. How- 
ever, these figures do not indicate those regions out- 
side of the West are dying—the bulk of the country’s 
population (68 percent) still lives east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, a slight decline from 1940 when 69.2 
percent lived east of the “Father of Waters.” 


Growth of Metropolitan Areas 


Secondly, and of significance to the construction 
and allied industries as well as to the utilities, is the 
tremendous growth of what is designated as the 
“standard metropolitan areas,” composed of cities 
of 50,000 or more population lying within one or 
more counties constituting these socially and eco- 
nomically integrated areas. Four-fifths, or 15.2 mil- 
lion, of the 19 million increase occurred in these 
metropolitan areas. But, within these areas the rate 
of gain and numerical increase for incorporated 
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Industries and Businesses with Near-Immediate Benefits 
From Population Changes 
i How Influenced by Population Areas of Greatest 
Business or Industry Change or Trend Influence 
Radio-Television Receivers pein aats ......Inereases in old-age groups Fla., Calif., Ariz. 
Infant and children’s foods Birth-marriage rates up West & Southwest 
i RM RMN coon osc 35 sss cavct een de cazoas cassie ncseeesecesa re Optical needs of larger old age groups General 
Photographic materials, still and motion picture.............. Diversion demands of old age groups West and Florida 
Soft Beverages ..Increase in teen-agers General » 
Gas-Electric Utilities Population drift to Cities General, except in states which lost 
population 
FRCUONS MINUMCRININEAS 0455 5 6s c5ceasaresh65, 5h adeecs A} Avensonrectnpascvreserse ood Mechanization of farms Southeast, mid-West and West 
Electrical appliances (small) .................. lecusssssesessessesees Growth of urban areas — creature comforts for General, except in purely agricultural 
increased old age groups States j 
Drugs, including vitamin preparations .... Lccsseseesesedinerease in juvenile and old age groups Almost general 
Construction & Bldg. Materials ......0.0.00.00.000..0.0..0.......Demand for new schools & residential housing All states except those which registered 
population losses 
Life and Hospitalization Insurance ..... are Educational endowment policies for increased Very nearly general i 
number of children — maternity benefits i 
needed as result of increased birth rate : 
Educational textbooks Pah bosipbasloctadicrinsshvessveceoeene Increased number of children Nearly all states 
Machine design — engineering, planning ........................... Reduced labor forces Ohio, Ind., Mich., Md., N. J., Conn., the 
Carolinas and Pacific Northwest 
House trailers Rie ee et en ....Increased urban population with resultant de- Calif., Ariz., Fla., Md., Pacific Northwest 





mand for immediate low cost housing 





Industries and Businesses with Long Term Benefits of 
Population Trends 








How Influenced by Population Areas of Greatest 
Business or Industry Change or Trend Influence 
Textiles, real & synthetic 0.0.00... cee at Increased clothing demand in most age groups All except those States losing population 
Natural gas transmission sas cuss usssbadeenaueseuivans sucesso Urban expansion Southeast, East, Northeast and Pacific 
Northwest 








Heavy electrical equipment, including transmission cable...Urban expansion — industrial growth; Gov- West, Northwest 
ernment and private hydroelectric programs 


Farm machinery, heavy & light ............ Mechanization of farms as result of drift to Mostly West and South Central * 
urban areas 

Automotive, including trucks and tractors...........................General population growth, farm mechaniza- Largely general 
tion, increased construction activity 

MI EMNINNN 8 655565 st covets bontdsaecvecshorecessens lcssssssssseeeeGeneral population increase Urban areas 

Construction and building materials .................................Continuing population increase — demand for Urban areas, West, South and Pacific 
new housing, schools Northwest 

Radio-Television Receivers .............. ecavieshocessenss iasiees Realization of nationwide TV networks; con- Mid and Far West 
tinuation of rural electrification 

Home electrcial appliances, especially refrigeration General population increase & expansion of Urban & Rural 
rural electrification 

Furniture ; . eee . ....New home construction Far West, the Carolinas, Fla., Pac. N.W. 


15 Companies — Beneficiaries of Population Trends 





Company Remarks 





Amer. Optical Co. ...........00.0..... ssss8 patie anit E . .....need for glasses by increasing old-age group 


Amer. Seating .. : ; ener increasing school-age group: more school seats 


Armstrong Cork ; scsonteee ; abieatertaenates tes , Segeth 
Beech-Nut Packing erbsssisadgiansiastesssetsssouraresees ispensindiad us Sie siuneheeeee increasing use of infant foods 


increasing new homes: more floor covering 


AMM IUPUIIEIS, P5525 6xacpanete ahaha bets saketen nse ptneeenive npieonncesenam ere: ......in¢reasing new homes: more floor covering 


Coca-Cola Co. .. big demand by young folks, also other soft drink companies 


TRE TOMIIID: i5c605 issini ilatrecmnccain ch adder ncdean annua a expanding in growing regions 
..expanding population d d for appli 





General Electric ...... 


General Motors .................. 
RE NE 58) os. oc :ads Sect coapstaksas sind vba Se mnie bo Asie etbadiondes : increasing demand for adults’ and children’s shoes 


large production of children’s medications 
involved in expanding home building 





expanding population d d for cars and appliances 





Johnson & Johnson 











Johns-Manville ...... 
SOR IN hs oii iitiscnn se artnet eas pees .... growth in mechanical toys 
NIN MRI cs ono s est chsnhdsvGsnsed hvavsonscnioy a wcsnosnanackbabvesetsnanstioanananedebasacaestereteeotes important in growing localities 
I I histo ake: ide ital AA iat ehh Se growing demand for children’s cereal 
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central cities was six million (13.9 percent), 
while the rate of gain and numerical increase 
for the rest of the metropolitan areas outside 
the central cities was 35.5 percent, or 9.2 mil- 
lion. In summary, 40 percent of the population 
increase in the metropolitan areas was in the 
central cities, the other 60 percent in the re- 
mainder of the metropolitan areas outside the 
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central cities. This points up that the rate of 1930 
growth in the central cities is slowing, while 1920 
growth of their suburbs has been sharply ac- ms 
celerated. 
1900 
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Mechanization of Farms 


Coincidental with the growth of the cities 
and their suburban areas, the farm population 
of the nation has declined, dropping from 30.2 
million in 1940 to 23.3 million in 1950—a slight 
fraction over 20 percent. But this is no indica- 
tion that we are moving toward total urban- 
ization or that we are a nation destined to be- 
come dependent on imports to supply our daily 
nutritional needs. Although farm population 
declined during the decade as did the number 
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of farms, there was an increase in the number 








of acres in crop lands, while farm income in 

the period took a sharp upturn of around 130 per- 
cent, partly accounted for by inflation, but largely 
accounted for by the urban population increase. 

These figures point up the mechanization of Amer- 
ican farms. This mechanization has naturally re- 
duced the demand for manual farm labor, releasing 
more young people for employment in defense and al- 
lied industries. Hand in hand with mechanization has 
moved rural electrification, including rural telephone 
systems financed by low-cost Government loans. The 
two factors serving to reduce farm population and 
at the same time increase farm acreage—mechaniza- 
tion and electrification—have expanded prospects for 
those firms engaged in the manufacture of trucks, 
tractors, farm machinery, and the entire range of 
electrical appliances. And, as nationwide television 
networks become realities, electrified farms will offer 
expanded markets to the manufacturers of home tele- 
vision receivers, as has already been experienced by 
the manufacturers of home radio receivers. The acre- 
age growth of individual farms has extended some 
benefits, although probably minor, to the aircraft in- 
dustry—some of the larger farms resorting to air- 
planes as a means of dusting “rops with insecticides. 
And it also follows that increased farm acreage has 
brought about increased demands for chemical fer- 
tilizers. 

Analysis of the 1950 Census reveals things other 
than the distribution of population—important facts 
about its composition and characteristics, such as in- 
creases and decreases in certain age groups, the pro- 
portion of males to females, etc. These facts are of 
interest to a wide variety of businesses and indus- 
tries. 


Upswing in Lower Age Groups 


Beginning with the lower age group, children un- 
der ten years of age, we find that in 1950 this group 
accounted for 19.6 percent of the total population, 
whereas it amounted to 16.1 percent in 1940. The 
upswing of marriage and birth rates during and af- 
ter World War II accounted for the increase. A result 
of this increase in the number of children has been 
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the over-taxing of school facilities in nearly every 
part of the nation. Here we find immediate oppor- 
tunities for the building materials and construction 
industries, as well as for investment houses who will 
underwrite bond issues for new school construction. 

Although there has been some slackening of the 
marriage rate in the past two years, the birth rate 
has not proportionately declined, due in part to con- 
tinuing advances by the medical profession, thus re- 
ducing infant mortality. This growth of our juvenile 
population has, in the past 10 years, boosted the in- 
fant food business from $300 million annually to 
more than $2 billion a year. 

Now let’s move up the age scale to the oldsters. In 
1940, the ratio of persons 65 years of age and older 
to the whole population was 6.9 percent; by 1950 the 
ratio increased to 8.2 per cent. This increase will 
have no sensational effect (Please turn to page 150) 


























Rank of Urbanized Areas According to 
1950 Population 
(20 Largest Urbanized Areas) 

Rank Urbanized Area Population 
1 New York-Northeastern New Jersey ....................05 12,206,217 
2 Chicago, Ill. . ; : bes reneS . 4,920,816 
3 Los Angeles, Calif. eee eae 3,996,946 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. a 2,922,470 
5 Detroit, Mich. 2,659,398 
6 Boston, Mass. rete 2,233,448 
7 San Francisco-Oakland, Cal. .. 2,022,078 
8 Pittsburgh, Pa. 1,532,953 
9 St. Louis, Mo. . 1,400,000 

10 Cleveland, Ohio ..... Ee OPS AEN Smee ne tie fo an 1,383,590 

11 Washington, D. C. ................ 1,287,333 

Re ARON ooo cnc ccsnta coos secadainncidsvardtadduanseccsseadicnies / WANA 

13. Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 985,101 

A ns WU oo occ cdsapiccee dies tuguaadccda stuachnsncgiots 829,425 

WR Gm ooo ao 5a henson eaceccoeastoasasecaucccensuaieons 812,292 

ie Reena Rete WA eons tc teecdetadaiaerentteaeeeee 782,243 

17 Houston, Texas .... voce peta Se doe ae Rana eae uncles eames 700,508 

Ge eee Ce NO tance casckegatssan slice damanenncenestane 698,350 

Te Wier Cee asi icin ocean siccascacaev dea daduchewossente 659,768 

Meee Se I aoe 5 5 cave de eynvd cases ucepiatiniatine coeds 621,529 
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— LOOKING TO 4th QUARTER AND 1953 PROSPECTS 


By WARD GATES 


SJ hird quarter earnings reports are at hand 
in sufficient volume to indicate that for companies 
other than public utility, railroad and a few mis- 
cellaneous groups, the trend of corporate profits is 
downward, continuing the drift which set in a year 
ago. Major factors in the decline, as has been true 
for all of 1952 to date, have been higher costs and 
formidably high taxes. To this must be added the 
general effects of the steel strike which carried over 
into the early part of the third quarter. ; 

As a consequence of these factors, profit margins 
have generally shrunk, a situation accentuated by a 
somewhat lower volume of sales in some cases. Dis- 
position to reduce inventories, except for heavy 
manufacturing, has also been a factor in lower 
profits, as this could mainly be accomplished through 
price concessions. However, the inventory position 
recently has improved considerably and, along with 
it, prices have steadied so that the outlook for the 
fourth quarter in this respect is somewhat improved. 
The current recovery in industrial production after 
the steel strike is also a favorable development. 


Variation in Earnings 
As indicated in the accompanying table, which will 
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Earning Reports 


be extended in Part II of 
this review of earnings in 
the next issue, third quar- 
ter profits varied greatly 
from industry to industry 
and from company to com- 
pany. The general experi- 
ence, however, was that 
most corporations were 
unable to raise profits 
above the relatively poor re- 
sults of the second quarter. 

We have given only the 
actual per share earnings 
for the past five quarters 
in the table, space limita- 
tions preventing separate 
inclusion of profit margin 
changes. However, a study 
by our staff indicates that 
the majority of the com- 
panies suffered a continu- 
ing decline in the ratio of 
profit to sales. Some of 
these were: Pennsylvania 
Salt, Rohm & Haas, Eagle- 
Picher, Sunbeam Corp. 
and N.Y. Air Brake. Profit 
5 margin for Douglas Air- 

Aa, craft also dropped owing 
to the large percentage of 
work for the government, 
but greatly increased sales 
provided the base for 
higher per share earnings. 

Among the striking ex- 
ceptions to the smaller 
profit margin was General 
Electric whose ratio was 
5.8% in the third quarter 
compared with 3.1% in 
the corresponding period 
of 1951. This was due to 
record sales which in- 
creased about $133 million 
to $642 million. A feature of third quarter activities 
for this company was the increase in sales of ordi- 
nary electric appliances, in addition to the large vol- 
ume of business for the public utilities. 

Were it not for rigidly high operating costs and 
taxes, the current strong factors in the business situ- 
ation such as large personnel income and savings, 
heavy defense expenditures, increased industrial ac- 
tivity after the steel strike, and firmer prices gener- 
ally, the profit situation would look encouraging, so 
far as the next few months are concerned. However, 
high costs and taxes are indeea bearing heavily 
down on net earnings in most cases so that the bulk 
of the anticipated rise in sales will probably be ab- 
sorbed by these factors. In the meantime, it is prob- 
ably true that over 75% of corporations, excluding 
public utilities and railroads, are showing profits 
lower than for any time since 1950. 

Looking ahead into 1953, some relief from taxes 
may be expected in the elimination of the excess 
profits tax next June. The savings, however, may not 
be as great as some have suggested, at least for the 
bulk of the corporations, as excess profits are no longer 
as substantial as they have been. The larger corpora- 
tions with still high surplus profits, of course, would 
be favorably affected by this revision in the tax laws. 
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Among the miscellaneous industrial groups the 
following had the best profit record in the third 
quarter, though not all companies in the respective 
groups were successful, some, in fact, falling behind 
substantially due to individual factors: aircraft man- 
ufacturing, automobiles, miscellaneous machinery, 
finance companies, and food companies. Some groups 
which did not actually improve materially during 
this period but which seem on the verge of a recov- 
ery are TV and radio, floor covering, household elec- 
trical equipment, railway equipment, and airlines. 


The Record for Specific Groups 


Groups which did poorly were: coal mining, mer- 
chandising, drugs, textiles, distillers, paper and farm 
equipment. 

Among the depressed groups, textiles and movies 
seem about to show some recuperative powers and 
the tobacco industry seems on firmer ground than 
has been the case since 1950. 

The steel group which have not issued their re- 
ports at this writing will be covered in greater detail 
in the next issue. Naturally, their earnings for the 
third quarter will be considerably smaller owing to 
the prolongation of the strike into the early part of 
this period. However, production is now at peak 
levels and the fourth quarter should show genuine 
improvement. 

In the following, we comment briefly on several 
companies whose earnings illustrate the prevailing 
trend in their respective industries. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. In the third quarter, 
Douglas earned $1.98 a share, approximately the 
same as in the previous quarter, but considerably in 
excess of the amount earned in the first quarter, 
which was $1.66 a share. For the full nine months’ 
period, earnings were $5.63 a share compared with 
$4.37 the same period of 1951. Sales for the quarter 
were approximately $146 million compared with $56 
million in the same period last year, and’ for the first 
nine months were $342 million against $153 million. 


Despite the vast increase in sales during the third 
quarter, net income was comparatively moderate at 
$2.4 million compared with net income of slightly 
under $1 million the corresponding quarter last year. 

Federal income taxes rose $3.4 million during the 
quarter and amounted to a total of $6 million, com- 
pared with $2.6 million in 1951. For the full nine 
months, federal taxes were $13.2 million against $7.2 
million the previous year. From these figures, it is 
clear that the weight of federal income taxes is pre- 
venting this company from taking full advantage of 
the great increase in its sales. Higher costs in labor 
and materials are also an important item but from 
the stockholders’ viewpoint, it is the federal tax 
which is especially cutting deeply into per share 
earnings. Taxes for the nine months were the 
equivalent of $6.60 a share, compared with the actu- 
ally reported net return of $5.63 a share. The com- 
pany has not yet reported the excess profits tax for 
the period but in the previous year this amounted to 
$2,290,000. This portion of the federal tax should 
be higher this year. 

Although almost 90% of Douglas’ production is for 
military purposes, civilian business is gaining, prin- 
cipally owing to orders for the new DC-7 transport. 
Cash and inventories, each, increased about $20 mil- 
lion for the nine months. In order to take care of 
the increasing volume of business. the company had 
to finance through an additional $37.5 million. While 
earnings estimates of close to $8 a share for the year, 
indicate the company’s capacity to pay liberal divi- 
dends, the need for working capital incidental to the 
new models on the way, preclude more than a mod- 
erate extra such as the 75-cent extra recently de- 
clared. With a backlog of close to $2 billion, the latest 
reported, it is likely that Douglas will continue to 
operate profitably, probably throughout 1953. 

New York Air Brake Co. Earnings for the third 
quarter were 59 cents a share, compared with 70 
cents a share the corresponding period of 1951. For 
the full nine months, (Please turn to page 148) 






















































































Quarterly Comparison of Sales and Earnings 
ee = 1951 
3rd Quarter: 2nd Quarter —— Ist Quarter —— 4th Quarter-——— 3rd Quarter. 
Net Net Net Net Net 

Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per 
(Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share 
American Airlines $ 51.1 $ .67 $ 47.5 $ .58 $ 39.3 $ .10 $ 42.7 $ .09 $ 45.2 $ .52 
American Woolen 26.9 (d) 1.35 24.8 (d) 2.14 38.6 (d)1.18 66.6 (d)1.00 87.7 3.12 
Container Corp. of America .... 45.0 ron 42.2 1.23 44.7 1.36 46.6 1.25 48.5 96 
Continental Can .... 157.6 1.86 114.0 .82 93.1 51 - 107.4 .86 142.7 2.03 
Devoe & Raynolds “A” 12.1 95 122 62 9.4 .08 11.5 70 12.0 .84 
Douglas Aircraft ............... . 146.7 1.98 114.7 1.99 81.2 1.66 71.8 1.39 56.1 1.28 
Eagle-Picher .. ecaceadninest .. 208 a 16.7 1.03 18.9 70 19.7 54 19.2 1.07 
Eaton Mfg. OR acer) enor 34.8 1.04 48.0 1.38 49.1 1.42 46.6 88 42.5 1.33 
General Electric ..................... 642.2 1.30 610.6 97 560.5 1.01 625.2 1.81 509.3 54 
General Portland Cement ... Fp 1.24 Zh. 1.05 ral 1.03 5.2 1.07 7.1 1.20 

General Tire & Rubber ................ 43.8 1.18 48.3 2.301 40.6 : 46.3 5.691 41.2 
A eee re ree .86 27.8 71 27.2 .83 23.6 .98 26.0 72 
Johns-Manville .....................0..0.. 62.8 1.95 60.2 2.02 56.0 1.74 59.7 1.65 58.0 2.12 
Lehigh Portland Cement ............ 16.5 1.16 16.7 99 8.1 32 11.4 68 15.4 .84 
Mathi Chemical ............ 33.3 1.01 31.8 .87 29.1 aa 21.3 .69 22.4 81 
PRUIUNGIBME Sov cei “URS 54 13.7 53 13.0 .80 11.9 1.07 12.1 71 
Bs PIPE, occa its Aaacts ss 8.4 58 8.8 .67 9.8 ae 8.9 18 6.6 76 
eer 55 oe eee Rcleaccccetecccss: - US Bg 14.5 Bs 14.7 85 10.8 .40 ES .66 
BRR NNN I RCRERE sos scuiccvavescds cancerssvens 25.2 1.38 26.4 1.39 26.2 1.42 23.9 1.28 24.0 1.43 
SOE CONG 555.05. ccxceosctsvernacsesee 18.4 85 10.6 22 15.9 .68 14.9 1.80 9.4 .27 
Weston Elec. Instrument ................ 6.4 1.20 7.6 1.59 6.6 1.81 5.4 1.87 4.6 1.10 

(d)—Deficit. 
1—6 months. 
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— CHANGE IN NATIONAL INCOME— 


By E. K. T. 


REACTION to Secretary Acheson’s statement of the 
current attitude of the United States in the Korean 
situation was surprisingly calm, considering the fact 
that this country’s part in the war has been so con- 
troversial a subject during the political campaign. 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


There probably is no other city in the world 
which is as politics-conscious as Washington, D. C., 
and that may account for the fact that a com- 
munity sigh of relief will be released after Election 
Day and that sigh might well be echoed through 
the business world and elsewhere. 

In London, for example, there is much of public 
administration; in Moscow the national interests 
are taken care of, but with little general participa- 
tion—Stalin and his immediate group see to that. 
But in Washington, the only important business is 
government. It’s hard to find a household here 
which is not supported in whole or in part by a 
government paycheck, or a mercantile establish- 
ment which does not adjust its hours to meet the 
convenience of the army of government em- 
ployees. 

This saturation of community life by politics has 
implications which extend far beyond “Bedlam 
on the Potomac.” There have been some outward 
evidences of business as usual in the past few 
months, chiefly because they have been news- 
worthy even if few in number: the steel and coal 
situations, the scandals in the higher echelon of 
government, a cleanup in the police department. 
But businessmen and others have been knocking 
at agency doors in vain hope of obtaining guid- 
ance in the million-and-one problems that beset 
them. The government payrollers just aren’t doing 
their usual chores; talk politics and you'll have an 
audience, talk government and “time is up.” 
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Acheson told the United Nations General As- 
sembly, in effect, that there will be no turning back, 
no switch in purpose, no lessening of effort to achieve 
victory. The fact that neither his detractors nor the 
foes of the Administration took issue suggests that 
the policy will stick. In the meantime, the United 
Nations has the job of finding a formula for ending 
the Korean war, with very few diplomats optimistic 
that this can be achieved in the near future. The 
impasse remains quite complete. 


SURVEYING the economic position of American citi- 
zens on the basis of federal income tax returns, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue finds indications of 
changes that would have pleased the promoters of 
Huey Long’s share the wealth movement. The Bu- 
reau has data which doesn’t attract the attention of 
a handful of persons other than statisticians who 
confine their discussions to their own esoteric groups. 
But they’re important and interesting. They show 
the high income bracket thinning, the middle in- 
come-ers increasing, the really poor a vanishing 
race. 


POLITICAL party tags are losing their popularity, 
raising the question whether this country is not 
in for the birth of an entirely new party, or pos- 
sibly two of them, setting up their objectives by 
definitive names, much as the labor party and the 
conservatives do in England. When U. S. Senators 
rip off their party labels as Morse and Byrd did, it 
is clear that the move has reached high levels. But 
it is probably more significant to examine the dis- 
parity between political party registration in a com- 
munity and the proportion of the vote each wins. 


AWARENESS of the import and impact of a change 
of administrators, if not of administration, already 
is evidencing itself in the Capital. The listings of 
available office space are tightening. Business and 
industry are opening or enlarging their Washing- 
ton look-outs which are more in the nature of re- 
porting services than lobbying. But realtors report 
a very large number of residences of the ultra-ultra 
class going on the market. No matter who wins the 
election Washington will have many “removals.” 
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Government agencies don't see any convincing 
signs of an approaching depression but they don't intend 
to be caught off guard should one come. "Depression," 

of course is a relative term ranging all the way from 
recession in business to outright panic, so the govern- 
ment economists are defining the potential economic break 
as a "new and lower plateau" of business. The plans are 
being projected to cushion any shock which a reduction 
in defense spending might bring. It may safely be 

assumed that many of the ideas that were utilized with 
varying degrees of success in the 30's will be dusted 
off, held in readiness. 






































Topping the planning is the Department of 
Commerce with Secretary Charles Sawyer giving his per- 
sonal attention to the matter, not leaving it to under- 
lings. The distributive trades currently are under 
survey. The outstanding if tentatively arrived at, 
conclusion is that production has been overemphasized 
while distribution has been left out of government considerations. Sawyer makes a 
practice of consulting with business and industry on policy as well as to obtain data. 
He has found mixed reaction; many have expressed the desire to be "let alone." They 
fear government meddling. 




















While there is no woman member of the President's Cabinet today (Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor under FDR was the last one) there is likelihood of an 
increase in the female bloc of congress next year. The major parties have nominated 
25 women in districts which are favorable to the parties of the nominees. In fact 
10 of theSe women are in the present congress. The lone woman senator, Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, is not up for re-election this time. One of the splinter 
parties has nominated a woman for vice president but since there is no likelihood of 
her party's success, discusion is academic. However, it is interesting to note that 
nomination of so many women for congressional spots marks a realization by both parties 
that more women than men are eligible to vote in the United States. 
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With the national election only days away, speculation on control of 
congress is matching interest in who will win the Presidency. Not necessarily, but 
usually, control of the White House carries with it control of the Capitol. MThis 
year the question of who will control the house and senate is hanging in the balance. 
This year the democrats have 230 members. They could lose 12 and keep a bare majority 
of 218. The republicans, with 200 seats, must win 18 more to gain the leadership. 
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The senate presents a Similar picture. There will be 34 senate seats up this 
time. The democrats now hold 50 and the republicans 46 -- a close situation. The 
republicans will have to hold all of their present seats and win three from the demo- 
crats to gain control. Seven of the senate seats at stake in what is considered 
traditionally democratic states -- it would require an Eisenhower landslide or a 
deep dent in the "solid south" to give the GOP mastery over the upper house of congress. 
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If the democrats win control of the senate it is likely that Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia, will become chairman of the senate finance committee. Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia, who has given yeoman service to sound financial pro- 
cedure, would relinquish that post to move over to the chairmanship of the foreign 
relations committee which becomes vacant by reason of the voluntary (if encouraged) 
retirement from congress of Senator Tom Connally of Texas. Should the republicans 
win, Senator Ernest Millikin of Colorado, would be the next finance committee chair- 
man. He thinks and votes in total harmony with Senator George. 
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phy of the banking and currency committee. Present chairman is Senator Burnet May- 
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bank, South Carolina democrat, who's been off the New Deal and Fair Deal reservation 
so long and so far that the political party tag no longer can be recognized. His 
successor would be businessman Senator Homer Capehart of Indiana, if the republicans win. 








On the house side, Rep. Jere Cooper, Tennessee democrat would rise to the 
very important ways and means chairmanship if his party wins. Rep. Robert Doughton, 
now in his 80's is not running for re-election. If the republicans win, Rep. Daniel 
Reed of New York takes over the post. A closely related committee -- banking and 
currency -- will be topped by Rep. Brent Spence, who is the present chairman. If 
the republicans take control, Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan, would be in line for 
the job but rumor has it that Wolcott would be Eisenhower's choice for Secretary of the 
Treasury. Should that happen, the new chairman would be Rep. Gamble of New York's 
Westchester County. Gamble, to put it mildly, is a conservative. 




















The federal government is going into the business of finding out "why" costs 
rise, an addition to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ studies on to what extent they 
have gone up. The Federal Trade Commission is making studies of raw product costs, 
expenses of fabrication or otherwiSe preparing a commodity for market, what the mid- 
dlemen receive and what the profits are. Ihe obvious purpose is to save unions the 
cost of making their own studies and to provide an official entry to the books and 
records of business and industry, something the trades groups do not have today. 


















































The idea was sponsored by the unions, which first whipped up a storm of 
"demands" by women's and consumers' organizations that the subject be probed. The 
implications are broad. If prices are found to be uniform in a given area of business, 
the charge of price-fixing will be levelled against operators within that field. 
There's also the "big business" and monopoly aspects -- the Federal Trade Commission 
feeds upon those subjects, licks its chops at the prospects ahead. 





























All is not legislatively peaceful ahead for the unions. They've been put on 
notice that legal curbs are to be constructed by the next congress. The unions have 
invited the restrictions by past conduct. One of the proposed laws would make nation- 
wide strikes illegal. Naturally, congress can't stop unions from striking across the 
country but upon application to the court can make it more costly that the union 
treasuries can stand. Witness the case of John L. Lewis whose miners were rapped with 
a million dollar fine that stunned them. The steel strike prompts this bill. 









































Next, the unions, which have been drumming on the point of monopoly in big 
business, may find themselves in the position of being accused and legislatively 
restrained from exercising a big business weapon. Charge is that the labor-management 
deals in some industries, notably coal, have been based upon an agreed intention to 
push the small operators out of business. If the charge is sustained, monopoly prose- 
cutions are not far away. It's an anomaly to find unions charged with monopoly and 
"big business" practices after decades of asserting those sins against management, 
but there it is. 





























Business organizations which sought to cooperate with civic groups by 
steering institutional advertising in recent weeks to the theme of "get out the vote" 
had better re-examine their copy with a view to determining whether its cost is 
deductible for federal income tax purposes. The answer isn't as simple as first ap- 
peared. The Bureau of Internal Revenue probably will take a liberal view, but it does 
remind that advertisements which call for votes for a named party or individual are 
non=-deductible, those which only ask citizens to exercise their franchise, and make no 
partisan appeal, may be considered deductible. 





























Also on the subject of tax, it's unwise to take offhand opinion as to what 
the new Revenue Act does with respect to community chests and like contributions. The 
new tax law doesn't change the deductions corporations may make for such work -- it is 
still 5 per cent. But individuals, corporation officials or others, may take a 20 
per cent deduction to cover such gifts whereas 15 per cent was the former figure. It 
could mean much in the case of large companies. 
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Can Bevan 
Force Britain 


To Take 
The Plunge? 


By V. L. HOROTH 


| a is again at the cross-roads, after a long 
and tortuous process that has taken it, since the end- 
ing of the war, quite far along the road to socialism. 
It is true that Britain again has a Conservative 
government under Winston Churchill, but Bevanism 
is a thorn in its side. Because of the threat of Bevan, 
not only to the Churchill government but to the more 
moderate elements in the Labor party, the entire 
position of Britain in relation to the Western alli- 
ance may become compromised. It need not be said 
that such a development would be of world-shaking 
significance. It is, therefor, of importance that we in 
America understand the nature of the forces at work 
in Britain, especially the economic forces. For this 
reason, we believe the accompanying article to 
possess great, timely value.—Editor 

On October 26, Mr. Churchill’s Government will 
celebrate its first anniversary, and since a month 
later, at the end of November, a conference of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers is to take place pre- 
sumably to discuss that perennial topic, the solvency 
of the pound sterling, this is a good a time as any 
to review what Conservatism has accomplished and 
where it has fallen down. 

The recently published Tories’ booklet, ‘We Shall 
Win Through”, and the progress report given early 
this month to London bankers and merchants by 
Hon. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, ring 
with assurances that the battle with the economic 
crisis that got the better of the Labor Government 
is now being won. But other observers who have no 
political axe to grind are not so sure that this is the 
last postwar crisis that Britain will have to meet in 
view of the coming intensified struggle for export 
markets. Opinions have been expressed by both the 
Right and the Left that sound almost defeatist. 
Britain, they advocate, should stop trying to com- 
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pete with the new- 
comers with low living 
standards such as Ja- 
pan, and retire behind 
a “stouter protective 
shell of Commonwealth 


preferences”. A more 
moderate view is that 
Britain must continue 


to trade if she is to have 
an adequate standard of 
living, but that her fu- 
ture will need a com- 
plete rethinking, since 
her inability to pay her 
way goes deeper than 
socialism or the burden 
of rearming. 

Let it be said right at 
the beginning that the 
Conservative Govern- 
ment has had to do the 
job of righting the 
country’s international 
payments and checking 
the loss of gold and dol- 
lars in the face of con- 
tracting international 
trade and_ intensified 
competition, the force 
of which both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. But- 
ler, being good Brit- 
ishers, underestimated. 
The only windfall was the decline in the price of 
commodities. It will be remembered that the post- 
Korean rise in commodity prices cost the British 
some extra £200 million in 1951 alone. Late this sum- 
mer, Britain’s terms of trade—the relationship be- 
tween the prices paid for imports and the prices 
received for exports—was about the same as before 
Korea. 


State of Reserves and Convertibility 


Mr. Butler did succeed in halting the loss of gold 
and dollar reserves at around the $1,650-$1,700 mil- 
lion level. But how did he turn Britain’s deficit with 
the whole of the rest of the world—which ran at 
a rate of £960 million a year during the second half 
of 1951—into a surplus of £200 million a year dur- 
ing the first half of 1952? As will be seen from the 
accompanying table of Britain’s balance of payments, 
(1) imports were cut by about £250 million; (2) cap- 
ital outflow for investment purposes or any other 
use was kept down to a minimum; (38) U.S. defense 
aid to Great Britain, increased to £44 million, 
brought in some £58 million; (4) Britain’s earning 
from shipping rose substantially and (5) the travel 
account which formerly showed a deficit changed 
into a net credit. 

This looks like a fine accomplishment, but .. . 
(1) the exports which Mr. Butler hoped would in- 
crease during 1952 by some £250 million, actually 
increased, in part as a result of higher export prices, 
only $110 million (adjusted basis), and the chances 
that they will increase another £140 million during 
the second half of 1952 are slim indeed. As will be 
seen from the accompanying chart on Britain’s for- 
eign trade, the flow of exports is back at the levels 
reached shortly after the outbreak of the Korean 
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war. Since export prices have gone up about 20 
per cent, the volume of exports is actually back at 
the pre-Korean levels. 

While textile industries seem to have weathered 
the recession and textile exports are showing some 
gains again, the slack has spread to some of the 
engineering and chemical trades. Engineering ex- 
ports, the principal mainstay of Britain’s trade, 
have been slipping in recent months, particularly 
automobile exports to such countries as Australia 
and South Africa, which, too, are trying to live 
within their means. German competition in metal 
and engineering goods in such markets as Latin 
America is also a factor. 

(2) A cut in imports has to some extent been 
made at the expense of raw material inventory. 
Though the drop in stocks in Great Britain and 
other sterling area countries is not serious, some 
stock rebuilding will be necessary next year. 

(3) Before the end of December Britain must 
pay the second installment on American and 
Canadian loans—$176,000,000. 

In view of all this, it is rather difficult to imagine 
that Britain’s gold and dollar reserves, which were 
reported at $1,685 million as of the end of September 
—as against $3,867 million in June 1951—will in- 
crease materially to permit any large size monetary 
maneuvers such as the freeing of the pound is ex- 
pected to require. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that a floating rate of pound sterling would 
require a strong balance of payment position but 















































Britain’s Balance of International Payments 
{In Millions of Pounds Sterling) 
1951 1952 
Jan.-Jun. Jul.-Dec. Jan.-Jun. 
PAYMENTS 
Merchandise Imports: 
Raw materials .. £744 <£ 829 <£ 696 
Foods and tobacco 630 700 626 
Other imports . 272 319 278 
Total imports . 1,646 1,848 1,600 
Travel expenditures 8 25 
Investments, other capital outfl. 163 99 
Total payments . eevee |) ig 1,972 1,600 
RECEIPTS: 
Merchandise exports . 1,310 1,405 1,516 
Shipping receipts ...... 80 30 49 
Tourist earnings ........ Bees 4 
Other receipts for services 193 44 55 
Total trade & services . : ... 1,583 1,479 1,624 
U.S. and other grants gsslepeenoaencts 34 14 58 | 
Capital inflow . steiner seats Pere 31 
Total receipts . . 1,617 1,593 1,713 
BALANCE: —200 —479 +113 
Additions (—) or drawings (++) on gold 
end dollar reserves .............. —203 +547 +232 
Inc. (++) or dec. (—) in sterl. bal. +403 — 68 —345 
Total .... 4200 +479 —113 
CHANGES IN: | 
Gold and dollar assets (£) £1,381 £ 834 £ 602 
(dollar equivalent) ; ($3,867) ($2,335) ($1,685) 
Sterlnig balances ..... £4,736 £4,373 £3,965 
Source: White Paper on U.K. Balance of Payments, October 1952. 
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not necessarily a large gold and dollar reserve— 
since the Exchange Equalization Account would be 
able to deliver counter-attacks on speculators. 

There is little doubt that the convertibility of 
sterling will be the chief topic at the forthcoming 
conference of the Commonwealth Premiers. Perhaps 
a freer “transferability” as distinguished from “con- 
vertibility”’, will be agreed on. This would involve 
replacing some two or three dozen different trans- 
ferable sterlings by one kind of transferable sterling 
which would then be freely useable among the 
countries holding such sterling, as well as in the 
sterling area. 

Increased “transferability” of sterling and the 
eventual freeing of sterling are becoming increas- 
ingly important. This is so not only from the British 
viewpoint of holding together the sterling area, but 
in view of the trade offensive that the Kremlin is 
promising in the hope of detaching Germany and 
Japan from the free world orbit. Japan and Ger- 
many can be fitted into the free world economy more 
or less painlessly only if world trade is expanding. 
With the effects of Korea and worldwide armament 
more or less absorbed, any expansion of interna- 
tional trade can come only through removal of 
currency barriers. 


Relation with Labor 


Contrary to general expectations in this country 
one year ago that Mr. Churchill’s government has 
not been plagued by strikes, nor has it openly 
clashed with Labor despite the pressure of the ris- 
ing cost of living—the index rose during the year 
ending last August by per cent as against per 
cent for the United States—Britain’s workers have 
shown praiseworthy self-discipline, so that in his 
progress report Mr. Butler was able to boast that 
“wages and prices have increased by only about 
half as much as in 1951”. However, even with this, 
the increase in purchasing power in relation to 
available goods was greater than the Government 
anticipated. 

At the Margate Labor Party convention held 
last September, the delegates willy-nilly agreed to 
support the Churchill’s government’s program and 
on the principle of “no wage increases without a 
rise in productivity”. Hence labor claims will con- 
tinue to be settled by negotiations rather than dis- 
ruptions in production. The Margate convention also 
censored by a four-to-one majority. Mr. Bevan’s 
activities which among other things consisted in 
attacking the United States in connection with re- 
armament, the German treaty, east-west trading 
and other presumably American “dictates” to Eu- 
rope. General opinion is that “the fascinating 
Welshman” will, for the time being at least, beware 
splitting the Labor Party. 


Shift in Monetary Policy 


It is now clear that the Tory Government won 
the passive cooperation of Labor by disturbing as 
little as possible the situation to which it fell heir. 
“We shall not achieve success in living within our 
means by panic slashing of this or that service”, 
declared the Chancellor in London speech of October 
7, and in another passage he asserts, “As I intended, 
we have not swung into an unwise deflation.” 

Indeed it seems that the Tories like the Socialists 
before them are swinging back into an unwise infla- 
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tion. During the first months the monetary policy 
appeared to have some teeth in it. There was a sub- 
stantial fall in the volume of private credit. Clearing 
bank advances which in 1951 rose by some £287 mil- 
lion, declined during the first nine months of 1952 
by about £183 million. Bank deposits fell continu- 
ously until May, since when they have been rising 
again. However, they are still below their last 
year’s level. Recently owing to “unavoidable supple- 
mentary expenditures” the gap between budgetary 
receipts and budgetary expenditures reached such 
proportions—some £570 million as of the middle of 
September compared with £260 million at the corre- 
sponding date last year, that doubts are being ex- 
pressed about the Government’s ability to cover the 
gap by tax revenues after New Years. 

Meanwhile to finance the deficiency the Govern- 
ment borrowed from the banks which now hold 
some £550 million more Treasury bills than last 
March. All this means additional money injected 
into the country’s economy. Thus, as the Manchester 
Guardian comments, “while the banks have been 
induced to restrict loans to private citizens and 
traders by something like £200 million, the Govern- 
ment has added much more than that amount to the 
money stream.” 

“It is not true”, says the Manchester Guardian, 
that there is not much money about, as people 
imagine. There is more money about then there was 
a year ago though it is differently distributed. It is 
the creation of extra purchasing power which has 
led to better business in the shops For a time the 
money pump even caused an artificial boom in Gov- 
ernment Securities”. 


Consequences of Political Spending 


The money was apparently spent for housing and 
by the local authorities to avoid unemployment. “The 
bogy of slump in the consumer goods trade, which 
was putting the wind up of every Lancashire M.P. 
of whatever party earlier this year”, writes Mr. 
Harold Wincott in the London Financial Times, “is 
now comfortably laid to rest. Unemployment is 
down to 1.9 per cent of the working population.” 
And he continues: 

To the average Tory M.P.—and particularly 
those insecurely perched in marginal seats—all 
this doubtless makes pretty cheerful reading. 
The Conservatives’ first year of office is running 
out in more comfortable fashion that seemed 
likely six months ago. The Tories may not be 
popular, but they were in, say, June. 

Thus the Conservative Government appears to be 
safe in the saddle to weather the period of election 
“interim” in the United States. Presumably when 
Mr. Churchill comes next spring for that announced 
but not confirmed visit to the new President, the 
anticipated agenda is to concern (1) the reduction 
of our tariffs, (2) the customs simplification bill 
pigeon-holed in Congress for several years, and 
(3) price stabiliaztion of rubber, jute, tin cocoa, 
and other Commonwealth commodities. At any rate, 
waiting for Mr. Chuchill’s Washington visit provides 
a good excuse for postpoining the task of getting to 
real grips with the problem of external unbalance 
and the solvency of the pound. 

In general, like the socialists before them, the con- 
servatives are taking the line of least resistance. 
Peace on the home front is being bought by soft- 
pedalling all the drastic measures the conservatives 
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SIX ESSENTIALS 


From the London Observer, September 21, 1952 
“Re-thinking Our Future — The Way to Reality” 


1. We must earn more of our living by developing our own 
resources at home, and less by trading abroad. This will involve a 
revolution in the country’s economic structure. Instead of the outdated 
slogan “Export or Die,” we need a new one, “Import Less and Live.” 

2. Mass migration is no remedy. Even if it were possible for the 
less-populous Commonwealth countries to accept 10 million emi- 
grants from Britain in the next 20 years, the effect would be to 
increase the pace of industrialization and the demand for food in 
the receiving countries. They would have less food to spare for us. 
Further, unregimented emigration — the only practicable kind — 








would take away chiefly the young, enterprising men and women, 
thus weakening the community lef thehind. 

3. We must grow much more of our own food; this calls for 
long-term es designed to raise the general standard of 
farming and to provide more capital for development. 

4. We must produce much more coal, and set ourselves to con- 
sume less extravagantly the coal we have. Coal is the foundation of 
our economy: we need it for fuel and power, as the source of many 
valuable by-products, and as an export for which markets are 
assured. 

5. We must reduce our dependence on imported raw materials 
and make better use of the raw materials we can find at home. 
And we must play a leading part in the scientific revolution which 
is creating a wide range of new synthetic materials to replace 
natural ones. 

6. We must concentrate our export industries on products for 
which there is still a growing demand, and particularly on those 
which are sparing of raw materials and gain their value from the 
skill and inventiveness we put into them. This means (for example) 
selling more jet planes and less calico. 











were going to introduce to encourage enterprise 
and to get rid of the socialist-imposed rigidity of 
Britain’s economy. The tough monetary policy is 
now being softened. 


Solvency and Re-Thinking of the Future 


Mr. Churchill’s Government has unquestionably 
“turned the tide” of socialism. It announced the de- 
nationaliation of the steel industry, but ran into 
plenty of problems which will take time to solve. It 
restored a good many freedoms to business, includ- 
ing the reopening of the commodity exchanges. It 
partially abandoned food subsidies and did away 
with rationing of many commodities, such as tea. 
But perhaps because it has felt politically insecure, 
Mr. Churchill’s Government has taken care not to 
interfere with full employment, and the internal in- 
flation problem has been dealt with only half- 
heartedly to avoid business recession at home. 

As a result, the progress toward a greater flex- 
ibility of Britain’s economy, toward its greater re- 
sponsiveness to external influences, has been rather 
disappointing. Yet Britain cannot hope to solve its 
international payments problem and the solvency of 
the pound without making far-reaching changes in 
the patterns of production and employment. 

Fortunately, realization is growing that if Great 
Britain is to regain her former position as a great 
industrial power and international trader that her 
economy must regain her former resilience and 
adaptability. “Our failure has been chiefly the 
failure to recognize changing world conditions”, 
writes the London Observer, and to “adapt ourselves 
to them”’. 

Confidence in sterling is all that is necessary. But 
confidence in sterling must be won by the British 
themselves. Outside guarantees will not in them- 
selves make sterling a strong currency. 
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By PHILLIP DOBBS 


re in the hitherto buoyant drug 
industry have changed considerably in the past few 
months. In large measure, this has been the result 
of overproduction of penicillin, a situation brought 
about first by the former attractive profit-margin for 
the product; and second, by the prompting of defense 
officials, to get producers to enlarge their present 
plants and to build new ones in order that output of 
this most popular of the so-called “wonder” drugs be 
increased. 

The situation attracted a number of companies, 
never before identified with the ethical drug busi- 
ness, into the penicillin field. With enlarged facilities 
provided by the established pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, improved processes, plus the output of the 
interlopers, penicillin output rose rapidly to where 
in 1952, production reached a volume just about dou- 
ble that of 1951, and greatly outdistancing current 
demand. Export business, which heretofore absorbed 
a good portion of our penicillin production and con- 
tributed substantially to sales gains of domestic pro- 
ducers in 1950 and 1951, also eased off in the early 
part of this year. This was due to the fact that 
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A Changed Outlook for the... 


DRUG COMPANIES 


foreign competitors got new plants 
into operation for the manufacture 
of penicillin as well as streptomy- 
cin, another of the antibiotic lead- 
ers, the market history of which 
parallels that of penicillin. Both 
have been in a price-war. Prices for 
these two products have been cut 
by about 50% under the 1951 fig- 
ure, or to a point where, in the case 
of penicillin, packaging and mar- 
keting costs outweighs the value of 
the material. From this, it is obvi- 
ous that the profit margin has been 
all but wiped out. 

But neither penicillin nor strep- 
tomycin constitute the full field of 
antibiotics or the fundamental busi- 
ness of the drug companies, most 
of them having reduced output of 
these two products pending the time 
when the situation straightens out 
as excess production is worked off 
and future output is constrained to 
a level commensurate with demand. 
The picture, however, is confused 
by the fact that the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, asking for 
still greater penicillin output, has 
set a goal of 600 trillion units by 
1951. It is difficult, therefore to 
believe that the unfavorable price 
situation in penicillin can be elim- 
inated within the immediate future. 

Naturally, earnings of companies 
active in penicillin production will 
be narrow. However, for the large antibiotic produ- 
cers such as Parke, Davis with its chloromycetin, 
Merck & Co., producing cortisone, and Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., producing terramycin, the penicillin and strep- 
tomycin situation, while not pleasant, is not too seri- 
ous from the standpoint of potential earnings. The 
weak spot is possible competition from other prod- 
ucts which might easily produce for one or more of 
these antibiotics, situations similar to that which has 
developed in penicillin. This possibility is confirmed 
by what has been taking place in the market for the 
sulfa drugs, 
vitamins and 
hormones 
where com- 
petition is 
developing a 
keen edge. A 
good illus- 
tration of 
this is the 
price history 
of the re- 
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cently introduced anti-TB drugs, introduced on the 
market early this year. Within a matter of days, 
more than a half dozen manufacturers got into pro- 
duction with the result that prices of these new drugs 
tumbled as much as 50 per cent. This is not an iso- 
lated incident. Appreciable price reductions also have 
occurred in the hormones, and many of the newer 
vitamins. Recently, cortisone was slashed in price by 
40% following the bringing in of new capacity by 
Merck which came at about the time when Upjohn 
developed a new competing process. 


The trouble is that the drug business—especially 
that in antibiotics—has grown too fast. From 1948 to 
1951, inclusive, bulk medicinal products increased 
from a value of $275 million to $503 million, solely 
in reflection of unit demand. The three major groups 
of products, i.e., sulfas, vitamins and antibiotics, rep- 
resented about 86% of 1951 bulk medicinal products, 
with antibiotics alone accounting for about 67% of 
the total. The estimated 1951 dollar value of phar- 
maceutical products is placed at over $1 billion, half 
of this sum being accounted for by antibiotics. The 
rapid growth, however, was a source of trouble for 
the industry inasmuch as the phenomenally fast up- 
surge in demand brought about too great an increase 
in productive capacity. During 1951, six of the lead- 
ing companies in the industry spent $61 million on 
new plants. This was almost half as much as their 
gross plant investment at the end of the previous 
year. As a result, the entire industry, in 1951, pro- 
duced an excess of close to 16 million pounds over 
— or about four times the excess produced in 


A Period of Growing Pains 


But at that, 1951 sales were bolstered by direct 
exports in the amount of approximately $281 million, 
an increase of almost $64 million over 1950, and 
of which antibiotic shipments accounted for about 
$123 million, or 44 per cent. Foreign ‘operations ac- 
count for about one-third of both Abbott Laborator- 
ies and Parke, Davis & Co.’s business and while these 
and other American companies are strongly situated 


abroad, they are confronted with stiffer competition 
from native plants which have been improving tech- 
niques and enlarging capacities. This portends a fall- 
ing off in American exports, signs of which began to 
appear as long ago as last February, not only in anti- 
biotics but in other pharmaceutical products as well. 
Despite this, sales in this country continue to hold 
at or surpass 1951 levels, but this is offset not only 
by the squeeze on profit margins due to over-abun- 
dance of production, but to higher costs and increased 
marketing expenses for many of the newer antibio- 
tics. In a sense, manufacture of these items repre- 
sents a new industry, and as is common with almost 
all new industries, it must go through its period of 
growing pains. 


New Uses and New Markets 


It must be remembered that the field in antibiotics 
embraces products that were completely unknown a 
short time ago. Their use has already brought untold 
benefits to mankind and may well represent the great- 
est contribution ever made in the field of medicine. 
But their use doesn’t stop with the treatment of hu- 
man ills. They are finding expanding employment in 
industry and agriculture. Streptomycin is being used 
to protect bean plants from blight. Thiolutin, re- 
cently developed by Pfizer, prevents mildew on cloth, 
paint and other materials, and one of the apparently 
big fields for some of the new major antibiotics such 
as aureomycin, terramycin and chloromycetin, is in 
the fight against tropical diseases which up to now 
nee been immune to every remedy, including peni- 
cillin. 

Antibiotics, particularly terramycin and aureomy- 
cin followed by penicillin and streptomycin, have al- 
ready been found to be of great value in stimulating 
growth in pigs. In world-wide scientific experiments, 
the results of which were tabulated by the head of 
the Department of Animal Husbandry of Florida, it 
was shown that one series of experiments resulted 
in gains of 74.7% in animals fed with antibiotics 
against animals lacking these elements in their feed. 
The use of antibiotics in the feeding of pigs, poultry 
and other livestock is an entirely new principle in the 















































Comparative Earnings & Dividend Record of Leading Drug Companies 
——Ist 6 mos. 1952—— 1951 
Net Net Net Net Indicated 
Per Profit Per Profit 1952 1951 Recent Price Range 
| Share Margin Share Margin Div. Div. Price Yieldt 1951-1952 
Abbott Laboratories .. .. $1.13 10.3% $2.76 12.3% $1.95 $1.95 44% 4.4% 6412-4134 
American Home Products ......... ee 5.4 2.99 6.0 2.00 2.00 36 5.5 397-2934 
Bristol Myers .................. eae 1.09 5.6 3.65 8.5 1.60 1.75 257 6.0 4012-2558 
RemeOEY GOs 53.5. 5eccsc0ssceceececissaneee 95 49 2.45 6.7 1.50 1.8712 19% 7.8 2812-187% 
BOTW Be ERK cic ccscsseceseecscenses 2.391 4.3) 2.66° 5.72 1.10 1.15 1412 7.9 1736-1134 
McKesson & Robbins ............ 3.601 1.51 4.512 1.92 2.50 2.478 3612 6.9 46 -3412 
Mead Johnson & Co. .................. .57 6.8 1.19 7.6 .60 .80 13 4.6 18 -12 
oe Ee ee .60 9.0 1.62 10.4 .80 aa 25 32 3934-20 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. .......... fe. .56 6.1 1.29 7.6 .80 1.00 1934 4.1 27-1512 
Parke, Davis & Co. .. per ee ss 2.00 ws 3.89 13.8 1.90 1.90 43% 4.4 632-4034 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. ‘ 1.16 11.2 2.42 12.2 1.25 .98 33 3.8 4658-275 
Rexall Drug ......... nite ee ved .06 a Re Fel 10 .10 534 1.8 852- 5 
Sharpe & Dohme Cea hoe 1.45 7.3 3.65 9.9 2.00 1.80 39% St 4934-37 
Sterling Drug beans ia . 1.34 6.7 2.91 75 2.00 2.25 33% 6.0 4734-3254 
MPNCR INGUIN 2... cou ass occdecseckvesbeveics . 2.791 7.21 2.882 7.8° 1.20 1.20 2312 5.1 281-2318 
Warner-Hudnut .................... 73 5.6 2.96 7.9 1.00 .87)2 15% 6.3 207-1512 
CTA ENED ooo css casscsescacsenniesve=ts 16 99 .29 5.8 .20 .20 4\2 4.4 5%- 4% 
| +—Based on indicated 1952 dividend. 2—Year ended June 30, 1951. 
1_Year ended June 30, 1952. 3—Plus stock. 
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field of animal husbandry, but their employment is 
already providing a market for close to $20 million 
in antibiotics annually, and this is continuing to ex- 
pand at an accelerated pace. 

The further possibilities in antibiotics will, un- 
doubtedly, be demonstrated by the results produced 
in the research laboratories of some of the smaller as 
well as the leading companies in the drug industry. 
Antibiotics for use in stimulating plant growth are 
now beyond the experimental stage. There is a broad 
field for new product development to combat infec- 
tious and diseases of old age, including heart ail- 
ments as well as cancer, polio and the common cold. 

There can be little doubt as to the growth possibili- 
ties of the drug stocks. Many of their current prod- 
ucts, notwithstanding steadily rising demand, have 
not been fully exploited. New products will further 
strengthen their growth positions, but until the in- 
dustry is able to establish its balance, there does not 
appear to be a basis for anticipating a recovery of 
stock market prices to anywhere near the high levels 
reached during the enthusiastic days of 1951. As 
growth stocks, the drug issues will probably move at 
a slower tempo, and those holding these stocks would 
do well to adopt an attitude of patience, holding in 
mind the growth potentials of the issues. 


Abbott Laboratories 


Although the company has something like 1,000 
biological, medicinal, germicidal and vitamin prod- 
ucts and pursues a vigorous research program re- 
sulting in a number of new products in each year, it 
has not been prominent in the antibiotics field. While 
sales volume has been running in excess of $80 mil- 
lion annually, growth has been considerably slower 
than that of some of its contemporaries which have 
developed products that have found a place in the 
category of “wonder” drugs. 

About one-third of its business originates in for- 
eign countries, particularly those of Latin America, 
where Abbott is devoting a good part of its current 
expansion program, involving about $5 million for 
this year, to expanding its operations. Sales in 1951, 
were up 15% from the 1950 figure, but heavier taxes 
reduced net income to $2.77 a share for the common 
stock, compared with $2.91 in 1950. In the six months 
to June 30, last, net sales totaled $42.9 million, com- 
pared with $42.5 million a year ago. Lower profit 
margins, however, cut per share earnings from $1.54 
in the first half of 1951 to $1.13 in the first half of 
this year. The quarterly dividend payment was re- 
cently reduced from 50 cents to 45 cents, an action 
indicating the unlikelihood of second half net im- 
proving over the earlier period. 

The less spectacular record of Abbott in recent 
years does not detract from the stock as a growth 
issue which should be retained. 


Bristol-Myers Company 


Ranks as one of the three largest domestic manu- 
facturers of proprietary drug products which ac- 
count for about 46% of sales, with ethical drugs, 
including penicillin making up 34%, and the balance 
having its source largely from the company’s tube 
and brush divisions. 

Much of the company’s research work has been 
directed toward the improvement of present prod- 
ucts and the development of new products in the 
proprietary field, although it has been stepping up 
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activities in the development of antibiotics, for which 
purpose it sold in June of this year 199,872 new 
common shares and $5 million of debentures. Opera- 
tions in 1951, were highly profitable, net income for 
the common stock amounting to $3.05 a share, com- 
pared with $3.01 in the year before. Lower penicillin 
prices in the first half of the current year, however, 
put the pressure on profit margins, lowering per 
share earnings for the period to $1.09, in contrast 
with $1.96 earned in the corresponding months of 
last year. 

Some of the more popular of the proprietary prod- 
ucts of the company including Vitalis hair dress, 
Sal Hepatica, Trushay, Mum, and Ipana tooth paste 
and powder are well entrenched in the retail drug 
trade. This position has been fortified by the recent 
introduction of Ipana penicillin tooth powder and 
Bristamin tablets, incorporating a new antihista- 
mine, together with a number of other new items 
containing penicillin and combinations of that drug 
with dihydrostreptomycin and various of the sulfa 
drugs. 

The growth potentials of the company justify re- 
tention of its common stock on which current divi- 
— 40 cents a share quarterly should be main- 
tained. 


Merck & Co. 


One of the two largest manufacturers of fine and 
medicinal chemicals and ethical drugs. While vita- 
mins and antibiotics comprise the two most impor- 
tant product groups, the company’s cortisone is its 
outstanding product from the standpoint of sales 
and profits. Merck, one of the leaders in the devel- 
opment of penicillin, streptomycin, vitamins and 
sulfa drugs, appears to be in a particularly strong 
position because of .its cortisone, a product of the 
company’s research work, and which is a hormone 
having wide application in the relief of rheumatoid 
arthritis and many other chronic diseases. 

The company’s growth in the drug industry has 
been outstanding. In the four years to the end of 
1951, more than $45 million was spent on plant and 
equipment, with expenditures of an additional $13 
million scheduled for 1952, largely for expansion 
in production of hormones and antibiotics. Last year, 
the company’s sales amounted to $120 million, up by 
more than $26 million from the year before, result- 
ing in net for the common stock equal to $1.62 a 
share. Lower prices for most of the company’s prod- 
ucts in the first half of the current year are reflected 
in sales volumes of $56.5 million against $60.6 for 
the 1951 period. This reversal naturally, was carried 
through to net earnings amounting to 60 cents com- 
pared with 81 cents a share in the earlier period. 

While the common stock, currently paying 20 cents 
quarterly dividends which should be amply covered 
this year, appears generously priced on the basis of 
indicated earnings, its growth possibilities warrant 
retention of holdings. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


Ranks as one of the world’s largest ethical drug 
companies, producing in excess of 1,000 diversified 
products, including biologicals, surgical dressings, 
vitamins, and antibiotics, including the much pub- 
licized chloromycetin, the largest single contributor 
to company profits. 

Since the close of World (Please turn to page 144) 
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Five Stocks With 
Better-Than-Average 
Prospects 


By OUR STAFF 


I, a stock market such as we have had in the 
past few months, most group trends have been down- 
ward in varying degree. Even some of the hitherto 
popular groups such as the oils and chemicals have 
reacted from their high points. Against this more or 
less unfavorable background, however, some stocks 
have managed to turn in an exceptionally fine per- 
formance. In fact, some have made new highs in the 
face of a market that continued to drag its heels. 
Such good individual action is significant as it gen- 
erally indicates the strong probability either of fav- 
orable dividend action or of continued excellent 
earnings. 

Out of the small number of stocks that have acted 
“better-than-average” over the past few months, we 
have selected five that have been outstanding. These 
five are: 

The Johns-Manville Corp., constantly expanding 
sales volume for both building and industrial mate- 
rials indicating record 1952 earnings; Libbey-Owens- 
Ford whose research work has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a number of diversified and important 
products which promise to augment an already strong 
earning power this year and next; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western R. R., which has rehabilitated its 
entire system and built up earning power to a point 
where it is believed consideration may be given to 
the desirability of a split-up of the small amount of 
~ymmon stock now outstanding. Radio Corporation 
of America, holding a commanding position in the 
science of electronics which on the basis of present 
day accomplishments is considered to have unlimited 
possibilities, and Bendix Aviation to which not only 
the aviation and automotive but other important in- 
dustries look for precision instruments and other 
equipment, establishing it in an exceptionally strong 
position. 

While the market action of the above stocks has 
been unusually favorable, they have been selected 
on the basis of their investment merit and prospects 
as well as their technical performance. In each case, 
these stocks represent companies well-established in 
their fields with sound prospects for the future. With 
the exception of Radio Corporation, the stocks listed 
yield considerably over 5%, which is considered at- 
tractive for this class of stock. 
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BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: Through 19 principal divisions and two subsidiaries, Bendix has 
developed and is one of the leading manufacturers of precision instruments 
and other essential equipment for aviation, the automobile industry, rail- 
roads, electronics—including radio, television and radar—and many others. 
It owns 51% of the Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Co. 


OUTLOOK: Operating and other income of the company in the 9 months 
to June 30, last, of $382 million, surpassed total income for the corresponding 
1951 period by $135 million, and was about $41.5 million greater than that 
for the full 1951 fiscal year. While these figures reflect the increasing volume 
of production for the defense program, they also serve as an index to the 
company’s ability to meet the demands upon its resources and to cope, at 
the same time, with the needs of highway builders, construction equipment 
manufacturers, the lumber, marine, mining, petroleum, utility and the 
textile industries. Within the six years to the end of 1951, it has spent $41 
million for plant expansion. During 1951, sales of Bendix automotive products 
alone totaled $84 million or 25% of total volume, consisting largely of 
brakes, carburetors, starter drives, brake lining and other automotive devices 
and equipment. It has, though pressed by defense orders, broadened its 
activity in the automotive field by putting into production, late in 1951, a 
new starter drive providing positive starting in the coldest weather, now 
standard equipment on many well-known makes of automobiles. Other new 
or improved equipment include Bendix hydraulic-steering and vacuum- 
hydraulic steering which have attained wide acceptance, and the Bendix 
Treadle-Vac power brake for passenger cars which establishes a new 
standard for ease of operation and certainty of control. In recent months, 
markets for industrial and civilian products, especially radio communica- 
tions for railroads, marine recording devices, and hydraulic equipment for 
agricultural equipment and implements have been aggressively developed 
to expand civilian markets still further. Meanwhile, it continues production 
of instrumentation and electronic devices for use in the atomic energy 
field, and has on its books a backlog of business currently standing at 
$725 million. 





DIVIDENDS: Except for 1938, dividends have been paid continuously since 
1935. At the present time payments are being made at the rate of 75 cents 
quarterly. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 541, compares with a 1951-52 price 
range of High—59¥, Low—45¥. At current price the yield is 5.5%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


September 30 June 30 

1942 5: Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS $244,872 $203,047 $ 41,825 
Net Property 16,236 37,027 20,791 
Investments & Misc. Assets 4,055 2,665 1,390 
Other Assets 2,491 4,715 : 2,224 
TOTAL ASSETS $267,654 $247,454 —$ 20,200 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable $ 10,000 —$ 10,000 
Accounts Pay. & Accruals 151,686 91,560 60,126 
Tax Reserve 52,226 34,785 17,441 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 213,912 126,345 87,567 
Reserves 12,233 11,648 _ 585 
Common Stock . 10,567 10,587 + 020 
Surplus 30,942 93,874 + 67,932 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $267,654 $247,454 —$ 20,200 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 30,960 $ 76,702 +$ 45,742 
CURRENT RATIO 1 1.6 4. a 
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DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


BUSINESS: Operating 2,332 miles of track, of which 2,270 miles are owned, 
the company’s lines, extending from Denver to Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah, form the central link in a short trans-continental route, via its Dotsero 
Cut-off, between Chicago and San Francisco. 


OUTLOOK: Operations in 1951, produced record net earnings of $8 million, 
equal to $18.10 a share on the common stock. Total operating revenues 
of $77.7 million, also a record figure, reflected the outstanding industrial 
growth of the territory served by the system and helped to highlight the 
important strategic position of the lines which have connections with 19 
railroads at 32 junction points for the interchange of traffic. Of particular 
significance has been the fairly steady downward trend in operating ratio. 
As late as 1946 this ratio which ran as high as 85.8%, was reduced to 
76.9% in 1949, and in 1951, cut to 67.2%. Within recent years the road 
has made heavy capital expenditures for improved roadways and rolling 
stock, mechanization of auxiliary equipment and consistent dieselization of 
locomotive power. The latter phase of the broad improvement program has 
progressed to the point where, in 1951, diesel power handled 83% of total 
system freight gross ton miles, compared with 75.7% in 1950 and 64.4% 
in 1949, and produced 78% more gross ton miles per train than in the year 
prior to the initial acquisition of diesel equipment. Aside from the growth 
in total revenues and the decrease in operating ratio, is the agitation by 
the company for the establishment of equal joint freight rates with Union 
Pacific on traffic via the Ogden gateway. A ruling favorable to the road, 
handed up by an ICC Examiner, has been set aside by the ICC which has 
ordered the matter reargued. A decision in favor of Denver & Rio Grande 
would unquestionably result in revenue gains that might prove of consider- 
able weight on earnings for the common stock of which only 351,677 shares 
are outstanding which possesses considerable leverage, there being only 
325,313 shares of preferred ahead of them. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments at an annual rate of $2.00 a share, established in 
1947, were increased to $3.00 in 1951 and brought up to $4.00 a share 
for the current year. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 754, compares with a 1951-52 price 
range of High—82'4, Low—48¥2. At current price the yield is 5.3%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





December 31 

947 1951 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 28,403 $ 30,195 +$ 1,792 
Receivables, Net : 6,676 8,649 + 1,973 
Materials & Supplies 7,825 8,147 oe 322 
Other Current Assets 889 306 oo 583 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 43,793 47,297 + 3,504 
Road & Equipment 211,459 234,295 + 22,836 
Acquisition Adjust ...(er)23,171 (er)22,727 —_ 444 
Deprec. & Amort. Rec. (cr)50,153 (cr)53,491 + 3,338 
Investments 8,149 7,479 — 670 
Other Assets : 751 699 -- 052 
TOTAL ASSETS $190,828 $213,552 +$ 22,724 
LIABILITIES 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 23,780 $ 20,859 —$ 2,921 
Deferred Liabilities . 347 279 - 0 
Unadjust. Credits 4,346 919 — 3,427 
Long Term Debt 87,084 + 2,561 
Preferred Stock . 32,531 
Common Stock ...... 35,167 os 
Surplus ..... —_ 36,713 + 26,580 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ......... $213,552 +$ 22,725 
WORKING CAPITAL .... 26, +$ 6,425 
CURRENT RATIO ............. 2.2 + 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: From its own asbestos mines, Johns-Manville obtains its principal 
raw material for producing, through its 24 manufacturing plants, more than 
400 different products which find their markets in the building trades and 
in the chemical, petroleum, iron and steel, utility, aircraft, automotive, rubber, 
shipbuilding, foods, pulp and paper, and almost a score of other industries. 


OUTLOOK: The strength of the company is in its diversification of products. 
Although the popularity and wide-spread use of so many of its products 
in the construction of homes and other buildings has brought it to the fore- 
front as a building materials manufacturer, the needs of industries for what 
JM produces account for more than half of the company’s total sales volume. 
Through industrial research, a basic part of its activities for many years, 
JM has constantly sought to cut production costs, develop new products and 
improve existing products and processes. Out of these efforts have come 
a number of new items of many uses, and new products are being con- 
tinuously added to the company’s established lines, creating ever-widening 
markets and necessitating expansion of production facilities. Net sales over 
a period of years reflect this growth to where in 1951, JM‘s volume reached 
a record total of $238 million, producing net earnings at a new high level 
of $24.5 million, this being 10.3 per cent of net sales, and equal to $7.76 
a share on the common stock, the only capital obligation of the company. 
Indications are that 1952 will prove to be an equally profitable year, with 
the company again demonstrating its strength to hold sales and earnings at 
a high level. Substantiation of this is furnished by net sales in the 9 months 
to Sept. 30, last, amounting to $179.2 million, with per share earnings of 
$5.72, compared with $178.3 million in net sales and net earnings of $6.10 
a share in the corresponding period of 1951. The company is in a strong 
financial position, disclosing as of December 31, last, a net working capital 
of $27.9 million. 


DIVIDENDS: Since 3-for-1 split in 1947, dividends have been paid in in- 
creasing amounts in each year, the indicated 1952 rate being $4.25 a share. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 76, compares with a 1951-52 price range 
of High—78%, Low—47. At current price the yield is 5.5%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





December 31 

942 1951 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 26,525 $ 14,116 —$ 12,409 
Receivables, Net ...... 13,666 24,181 + 10,515 
Inventories ee ceaeldatnas 11,856 24,889 + 13,033 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 52,047 63,186 + 11,139 
Net Property a 25,285 75,069 + 49,784 
Deferred Exp. Fund 1,188 33,273 32,085 
see Ge AE eR, OE ee 239 3,362 } 3,123 
Other Assets oy 1,234 1,618 384 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 79,993 $176, 508 +$ 96,515 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable ......... : ey $ 5,490 $ 13,599 +$ 8,109 
Tax Reserve 14,167 21,643 + 7,476 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 19,657 35,242 + 15,585 
Reserves 9,066 + 57 
Long Term Debt 4,996 + 4,996 
Preferred Stock — 3,000 
Common Stock 57,993 + 40,993 
Surplus 69,211 + 37,370 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ... $176,508 +$ 96,515 
WORKING CAPITAL . $ 27,944 —$ 4, 
CURRENT RATIO : 1.7 — 
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LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
cipal 7 
than BUSINESS: In addition to being one of largest producers of plate and BUSINESS: Manufacture of radios, television receivers, phonographs and 
and window glass, LOF holds the lead position in the production of a number records, activities in which RCA is a pioneer and a leader, are but divisions 
ber, of important glass products such as safety glass, insulating glass, electrical | of the company’s business which include engineering and technical products, 
ries. conducting glass and structural glass. Its output is further augmented by _ electron tubes, and broadcast and communication equipment. 
wi a poe ~a of — molding compounds, industrial and coating resins, OUTLOOK: To say of a company which, in 1951, did a business of almost 
“a oe ea SRE $600 million and which on the basis of first half of 1952 business of $305 
“a OUTLOOK: Since the end of World War II, capital expenditures of LOF million will probably establish a record sales figure this year, that it is still 
vhat for plant improvement and equipment totals $41.2 million, made without '" the development stage does sound somewhat fantastic. Ever since the 
sme. the necessity of resorting to bank loans or capital financing. From net sales advent of wireless, however, the science of electronics has widened to such 
aie in 1946 of $68.3 million, its business has expanded to 1951 net sales of 2 extent that limitless possibilities are foreseen for invention in new and 
ial $176.1 million. Giving effect to the 1950 2-for-1 split of capital stock, net  Droader fields, not only in communications but in many others, especially 
ee earnings, in the same period rose from $1.26 to $3.01 a share. In the last home appliances. Many of the company’s current developments in electronics 
wn five years the company’s glass sales have been nearly triple those in the vital to the defense of our country. For that reason they are held secret. 
ning five years preceding 1941. The gain in 1951 sales reflects only partially, Among the projects of the Engineering Division, however, are equipment in 
ied the development of LOF’s E-Z Eye safety glass and Shaded Windshield sold the fields of electronic sound, sonar, radar, communications and television. 
cod as optional equipment on motor cars in 1951 and which car builders offered A new field of rapidly growing importance involves the action and control 
apep in increasing numbers of models during the current year. Other important of electrons in solid materials. A major development of research in this 
16 LOF developments last year was the perfection of a new type of heat- connection has been the creation of the transistor. This tiny device takes 
any. absorbing plate glass, now available in Thermopane that has been so widely the place of the conventional three-element ‘ee tube, effecting great 
with adopted by home builders and which is in great demand for complete glazing °°¥'"9S 'n Power and sEowes and believed destined to be highly important 
set of large commercial and public buildings. Also during 1951, LOF’s Plaskon '" MO"Y forms of communication. Since 1951, RCA has entered the room 
fie Division introduced a high strength plastic for molding at accelerated pro- conditioner field and only this year concluded negotiations for the 
a duction rates which appears to have unlimited uses as does also its new acquisition of the long established Estate Co., manufacturers of ranges and 
5.10 silicone alkyd coating resins of great durability with resistance to corrosion heaters. Meanwhile, RCA has progressed ah developing color television 
ong and heat, in paints and other surface coatings. Operations in its Fiber-glass Pictures capable of being received in black and white on present sets with- 
sital division got under way only this year. While the steel strike indirectly me added devices. These are but some of RCA's activities. New and 
affected company’s sales, 1952 is likely to be another record year, giving extensive opportunities for electronic production appear imminent, not the 
promise of still further growth in the company’s sales and earnings well least of which is the development of television apparatus for many in- 
a into 1953. dustrial purposes. 
are. s i i i 
DIVIDENDS: Except for 1931-32, cash dividends, with frequent stock extras ae rear se malin, Pe cme Mane haan mete Sart pte 
pea. aaa , The present rate of dividend is 25 cents a share quarterly duplicating 1951 
nge have been paid since 1922. The current dividend rate is 50 cents a share distributions : 
quarterly. i 
; MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 28, compares with a 1951-52 price range 
MARKET RANGE: Recent price of 3614, compares with a 1951-52 price of High—28%, Low—16%. At current price the yield is 3.5%. 
range of High—4114, Low—30'%. At current price the yield is 5.5%. 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
nge COMPARATIVE BALAN December 31 
9g CE SHEET ITEMS 1942 1951 Ces 
sales Daconihen a? ASSETS (000 omitted) 
ne 1942 1951 Change Cash = $ 57,837 $48,438  —$ 9,399 
oes ASSETS (000 omitted) a uaa aco 39,801 + 22,040 
4 Cash & Marketable Securities $ 5,744 $18,567 +$ 12,823 eceivables, Net 1,70 76,991 -+ 45,289 
R44 Receivables, Net tee abe 2,191 ,689 -+ 5,498 Inventories 49,255 84,130 + 34,875 
784 ine Tons 24933. «19243. TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 156,555 249,360 + -92.805 
123 TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS ..... 16,425 50,989 7 A orl. pag SS %<“2 + Se 
384 Net Property Niele 16,235 33.207 + 16,972 _ Intangibles 8,942 3,651 — 5,291 
515 Replacement Fund 10,387 27,322 | 16,935 Investments 11,478 5,269 - 6,209 
Other Investments 2:749 =" —- te S= o 2707 10,6420 +. | 8,125 
a. a ae 1'092 385 ST 'g07_~—«C TOTAL ASSETS $212,082 $370,202 —-+-$15a,120 
|, 109 TOTAL ASSETS ; $ 46,888 $112,624 $ 65,736 LIABILITIES 
476 Accounts Payable & Accruals $ 29,022 $ 73,388 +$ 44,366 
LIABILITIES 
585 Tax Reserve 22,720 9,841 — 12,879 
571 Accounts Payable ; : $ 1,398 $ 13,793 -+$ 12,395 TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 51,742 83,229 + 31,487 
996 Accrued Taxes : 274 13,500 + 13,226 Reserves 9,224 6,652 — 2,572 
000 TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 1,672 27,293 + 25,621 Long Term Debt 75,200 100,000 + 24,800 
993 Reserves 4,640 7,417 + 32,777 Preferred Stock 14,829 14,574 - 255 
370 Common Stock : : mnrere 15,656 51,443 +. 35,787 Common Stock 27,762 27.762 
515 Surplus See oot 24,920 26,471 + 1,551 Surplus 33,325 137,985 + 104,660 
446 TOTAL LIABILITIES siccdbuarse vane $ 46,888 $112,624 -+$ 65,736 TOTAL LIABILITIES $212,082 $370,202 +$158,120 
J WORKING CAPITAL sistbeenenanlesiieas $ 14,753 $ 23,696 +$ 8,943 WORKING CAPITAL $104,813 $166,131 -+-$ 61,318 
CURRENT RATIO ................. : 10.2 1.8 _ 8.4 CURRENT RATIO 3. 0 ane 
ET 
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Investment Audit of 


SEABOARD 
AIR LINE 


—A Story of Dynamic Railroading 





By ROGER CARLESON 


—_ is a characteristic seldom associated 
with the railroad industry or with an individual 
carrier. Railroad transportation in this country 
generally is supposed to have reached a peak more 
than a generation ago and to have been on the down- 
grade since. Nevertheless, in appraising prospects 
for some roads, one cannot fail to recognize indica- 
tions of pronounced economic progress. Growth is 
apparent, for example, in the records of several 
carriers serving the South, where industry has ex- 
panded by leaps and bounds in the last fifteen years. 
Illustrative of the vigorous forward march of in- 
dustry is the record of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road Company. 

Before delving into an array of statistics, it may 
be well to observe how Seaboard’s traffic has in- 
creased in little more than a decade. Freight rev- 
enues reached a record high last year of $123.5 
million and passenger revenues totaled $14.6 mil- 
lion. In 1939, freight revenues came to only $33.7 
million and passenger revenues amounted to $6.3 
million. It may be seen, therefore, that in a dozen 
years freight receipts have almost quadrupled. This 
certainly is real growth! The gain may be attributed 
in part to higher freight rates, of course, but in 
large measure the progress reflects a shift in in- 
dustrial activity from the North Atlantic states to 
the South, where the advantages of milder weather 
and more satisfactory labor conditions are available. 

The industrial boom in the Southeast received its 
major impetus during the war, when many military 
cantonments were established in the South to gain 
the benefit of favorable training conditions. Indus- 
trial activity expanded to care for the enlarged mar- 
ket thus created. At the same time, rising freight 
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rates and increased labor costs induced manufac- 
turers to move their operations to the South. This 
trend is continuing apace. A recent survey indicated 
that capital investments for new plants and im- 
provements approximated $400 million in five south- 
ern states in the first half of 1952. Most of these are 
in Seaboard’s territory—Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida and Tennessee. The huge hydro- 
gen bomb project under construction for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Georgia and South Carolina 
will mean a vast industrial growth in that area and 
will contribute to increased freight traffic for rail- 
roads serving the Southeast. 


Dynamics of Southern Growth 


Industry’s migration to the South was spear- 
headed by cotton textiles. This was a natural de- 
velopment, since it placed manufacturing nearer 
the source of raw materials. Synthetic textiles have 
moved in the same direction—primarily to take ad- 
vantage of cheaper labor at first, but more recently 
to obtain greater operating economies from favor- 
able weather conditions. Labor rates still are lower 
in the South, but not enough lower to persuade tex- 
tile producers to move their operations to that area 
unless there were other reasons. 

Chemical companies have established large plants 
along the Gulf Coast, especially in Texas, where 
they are nearer supplies of natural gas and petroleum 
used as raw materials. Woolen goods producers are 
undertaking a general shift to the South, and some 
leading carpet makers have made plans to construct 
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mills below the Mason and Dixon Line. Such indus- 
trial expansion as this trend implies must redound 
to the benefit of Seaboard and other carriers serving 
the South. 

To understand the reasons for Seaboard’s rapid 
growth and its reassuring outlook for the future, 
one should have a clear idea of the area served. The 
road operates slightly more than 4,000 miles of 
trackage linking Richmond and Portsmouth in Vir- 
ginia with such leading industrial centers in the 
deep South as Miami, Jacksonville, Savannah, At- 
lanta, Birmingham and Charleston. The main line, 
which connects at Richmond with the jointly con- 
trolled Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
way, to provide direct service to the North, runs 
through Raleigh, N. C., Columbia, 8. C., Charleston, 
Savannah and Jacksonville thence to a myriad of 
branch lines reaching Tampa, St. Petersburg, Or- 
lando, West Palm Beach and other points in Florida 
besides Miami. Another line extends Southwest from 
Hamlet, N. C., to Atlanta and Birmingham, while 
still another links Savannah with Montgomery, Ala., 
and Columbus, Ga. Thus it may be seen that the 
Seaboard serves an important segment of the South- 
east and provides direct connections for movement 
of. products in this area to the populous North At- 
lantic markets. The road also is one of two principal 
carriers sharing the resort passenger traffic that has 
become increasingly important as a contributor to 
revenues in the winter. 

Aside from its favorable location, Seaboard has 
had the benefit of an exceptional improvement in 
its facilities in recent years. The company was in 
receivership for sixteen years prior to reorganiza- 
tion in 1946 and naturally had the benefit of econo- 
mies in operations that accrue to a concern in the 
hands of the federal courts. Funds that might have 
been disbursed as interest charges were available 
to put back into the business through acquisition of 
modern equipment and through maintenance of 
properties. Through the war, accordingly, manage- 
ment made important strides in strengthening the 
road’s facilities. Upon completion of the reorgani- 
zation it was ideally situated to 





Comparative Balance Sheet Items 








December 31 June 30 
1946 1952 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 15,567 $ 36,902 +$ 21,335 
Receivables, Net 6,406 10,307 + 3,901 
Materials & Supplies ............ 11,614 13,535 + 41,921 
Other Current Assets ........... 23,995 550 — 23,445 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 57,582 61,294 + 3,712 
Road & Equipment ............... 288,521 414,847 + 126,326 
Acquisitions Adjust............. (Cr)77,043 (Cr)83,941 + 6,898 
Reserve for Dep. & Amort ..(Cr)81,217 (Cr)97,933 + 16,716 
Investments ............ 10,289 8,272 — 2,017 
Capital & Other Funds. 26,066 7,802 — 18,264 
Other Assets ............. 5,206 8,698 ao 3,492 
TOTAL ASSETS ...................... $229,404 $319,039 +$ 89,635 
LIABILITIES 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 16,312 $ 31,027 +$ 14,715 
Reserves ........ 8,186 313 -- 7,873 
Unadjusted Credits 1,229 4,268 a 3,039 
Other Liabilities ................. 188 291 + 103 
Long Term Debt ........ 97,243 121,539 + 24,296 
Preferred Stock .... 15,000 14,974 _ 026 
Common Stock .....00............... 85,000 85,043 oS 043 
GeeOIES .-.:00::.. 6,246 61,584 + 55,338 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $229,404 $319,039 +$ 89,635 
WORKING CAPITAL ...... . $ 41,270 $ 30,267 —$ 11,003 
CURRENT RATIO ........... 3.5 2.0 — 415 








freight revenues in 1951. 

On a tonnage basis, products of mines accounted 
for more than half of freight shipments last year, 
about 51 per cent. Manufactures and miscellaneous 
items contributed 28 per cent, while forests ac- 
counted for 16 per cent and agriculture and animals 
for 5 per cent. Much of the products of mines repre- 
sented record volume of phosphate rock, crushed 
stone and coal. Florida is reputed to have about a 
fifth of the world’s known deposits of phosphate 
rock, and in the search for uranium for the Atomic 
Energy program, phosphate rock is regarded as an 
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aluminum, fertilizer and _ phos- 
phate rock. Of the tonnage han- 





dled last year, about 65 per cent 
originated in Florida, while more 
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important source. 

The rapid growth of concentrated citrus fruit 
juices has provided a significant source of freight 
traffic for the Seaboard as well as for other lines 
serving Florida. About 58 per cent of Florida’s citrus 
crop was utilized last year in processing plants 
within the state. Hence, shipment of canned juices 
and concentrates increased to a considerable extent. 
Fresh fruit shipments also increased, according to 
railroad authorities. Rail lines handled a larger pro- 
portion of the fresh fruit movement last year than 
in 1950, it is said, and rail shipments were some 24 
per cent greater than in 1950. Statistics on citrus 
fruit shipments suggest that the Seaboard and other 
rail carriers have been strengthening competition 
with truckers. Better service achieved through 
dieselization has enabled the railroads to obtain an 
increasing volume of perishable fruit and vegetable 
shipments that formerly went to fleets of trailer 
trucks. 

Fully as impressive as Seaboard’s physical pro- 
gress has been its financial improvement. The 1946 
reorganization provided for a sizeable reduction in 
funded debt and in fixed charges. Upon completion 
of the adjustment the road had outstanding slightly 
less than $15 million in equipment obligations, $32.5 
million of first mortgage 4 per cent bonds due in 
1966, $52.5 million in general mortgage income 414s 
due in 2016, 150,000 shares of 5 per cent preferred 
and 850,000 shares of common stock. Two years ago 
the company was able to refund its first 4s with an 
issue of $30 million 3s due in 1980. In August of 
this year it refunded the 414 % General Income bonds 
with an issue of $25 million of 3%s Sinking Fund 
Debentures, in addition to calling for redemption on 
October 20, last, the entire issue of 5% preferred. 
With the preferred stock out of the way, earnings for 
the common promise to increase. 

Seaboard was among the first railroads to turn 
‘ wholeheartedly to diesel locomotives. The first ac- 
quisition came in 1938, and movement of passenger 
trains by this method increased steadily. Diesels 
were used in yard service as early as 1939 and for 
movement of freight trains over the road as early as 
1942. Now substantially all freight and passenger 
locomotives are powered by diesel engines and more 
than 80 per cent of yard service is handled in this 





manner. Substantial economies have been attained. 
Progress in adoption of centralized traffic controls 
and in the use of radio and telephone in train dis- 
patching service has contributed to low transporta- 
tion costs. 

The vital transportation ratio, by which efficiency 
of railroad operations is measured, shows the extent 
to which Seaboard has bolstered its position. This 
ratio has declined from 39.7 per cent in 1947 to 34 
per cent last year, while Class I roads as a whole 
have been able to lower their ratio in the same period 
from 40 to only 38.2 per cent. 


Impressive Gains 


In studying Seaboard Air Line it is interesting 
to observe how the road has fared in relation to 
its principal competitors in the Southern region, 
namely, Atlantic Coast Line, Louisville & Nashville, 
and Southern Railway. From the standpoint of gross 
revenues, Seaboard has achieved the most impres- 
sive gains. Taking the 1936-39 average as 100, an 
index of results in the succeeding years shows that 
revenues of Seaboard have risen from 100 to 361 
for 1951, whereas Atlantic Coast Line has moved 
up to 349, Southern Railway to 274 and Louisville 
& Nashville to 249. The group as a whole showed 
a gain of 296, while revenues for all railroads rose 
in the same period to 263. Thus Seaboard not only 
showed the way in its own territory, but ran well 
ahead of the general average for the railroad trans- 
portation industry. 

Reflecting the benefit of increased revenues accru- 
ing from a high level of industrial shipments and 
from increased rates, earnings of Seaboard are 
destined to reach a post-war high this year of per- 
haps $20 a share. This would compare with $17.93 
a share for 1951 and with the previous top of $20.71 
a share in 1944. Net income after funuds available 
for the common came to $31.92 a share in 1942. 
Share earnings this year will be affected moderately 
by the extent of dilution through conversion of pre- 
ferred into common. Some holders may accept com- 
mon stock rather than turn in the preferred because 
of the tax liability involved. A conversion would 
avoid acceptance of (Please turn to page 152) 
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Long Term Operating and Earnings Record 
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Total Net 

Railway Railway Railway Balance Total 

Operating Operating Operating Operating Gross For Fixed Fixed Net Net Div. 

Revenues Expenses Ratio Income Income Charges Charges Income Per Share Price Range 

——(Millions)——— A ——-———— -——(Millions) ————__—_—_— Share Per High Low 
1952 (Ist 6 mos.) $864 $609 705% $11.9 $12.3 $123 $41.1 $10.3 $ 9.21 $ 3.759 10534-67126 
BOS! .... 149.3 111.20 74.4 19.1 20.2 20.0 2.1 ise 13.59 4.25 687-47 
1950 135.5 98.8 72.9 17.3 18.5 18.4 2.3 14.1 12.23 3.00 50 -20 
1949 122.8 98.8 80.4 11.0 12.0 12.0 eg 8.1 4.89 1.50 2132-1318 
SS 132.6 104.3 78.46 13.1 14.0 14.0 2.0 99 6.59 1.00 2612-1358 
1947 119.1 ° 96.7 81.2 8.7 10.3 10.2 2.0 6.0 2.22 or 2458-114 
1946 spat 112.4 92.7 82.4 14.0 15.0 16.2 14.6 4 3.16 3734-1742 
1945 .... 130.2 111.3 85.4 11.1 12.3 a2 19.5 (d)10.4 2 27 =~-29 
BINS oss secorsancecstssahcess vo ceneasinaesbaomeateee 141.1 88.9 62.9 22.3 22.8 22.4 17.0 5.2 

| 5983 ........: 137.2 80.8 58.8 28.7 29.2 29.1 13.3 15.7 
eee 110.2 67.0 60.7 33.9 34.4 34.0 36.8 (d) 2.8 
10 Year Average 1952-1951 $129.0 $95.0 73.7% $17.9 $188 $185 $11.1 $75 $7118 $°975* 6872-114 
(d)—Deficit. 2—In trusteeship to 1946. 3—6 year average. °—To Sept. 26, 1952. 
4_5 year average. 6—To Sept. 8, 1952. 
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Do You Hold... 
Any of These 


38 Stocks? 
(((( 
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—SPECIFIC ADVICE TO RETAIN OR SELL 


By J. S. 


WW any investors have been greatly disturbed by 
the declines in the market value of their stock hold- 
ings during the past year. These price changes have 
gone beyond the normal range of price fluctuations 
that usually occur in the market over a period of 
time. In some instances, market valuations have 
dropped 10 to 15 per cent., while in others, the 
declines have been as great as 40 per cent., or more. 

In the absence of a broad price trend in the mar- 
ket, one way or the other, as has been evident since 
the latter half of 1951, there is no all-embracing 
explanation for the weakness of these issues. Some 
of the stocks under scrutiny simply turned reaction- 
ary after a strong upward move which induced 
profit-taking by some who had made their pur- 
chases at considerably lower price levels. Selling of 
this character, especially in a fairly thin market 
brings out additional liquidating stock and quite fre- 
quently prices are pushed down to levels where new 
commitments begin to make their appearance. Under 
favorable market conditions it isn’t long before 
these basically strong stocks recover a good part of 
their losses and eventually push on to still higher 
levels. On the other hand, some stocks have reacted 
because of disappointing earnings reports for which 
there may be one or several reasons. In some in- 
stances, poor earnings have been the result of strikes 
within the company. Other companies that have been 
free of labor disturbances have suffered from labor 
walkouts in other industries such as the strike of 
steel workers last summer. In some cases, these are 
the primary reasons, but when considering other 
companies, the explanation must be extended to em- 
brace fundamental weaknesses. These include high 
operating costs and the reappearance of keener com- 
petition. Such conditions make it difficult, especially 
for marginal companies, to hold earnings at a level 
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anywhere near 
comparable with 
that reached in a 
period of general 
business running 
in a volume as 
high as that reg- 
istered in the 
peak _ post-war 
years. With lower 
sales volume, to- 
gether with in- 
ability to cut 
costs, the outlook 
for companies 
falling into this 
category becomes 
drab and takes on 
an even more 
somber tone as 
dividends are 
either reduced or: 
passed altogether. 

It is quite evi- 
dent that general 
business is al- 
ready in a phase 
quite different 
from that exist- 
ing as a result of: 
the pentup buy- 
ing following the 
close of World 
War II and the 
scare buying immediately after the Korean sit- 
uation developed. Now that the original impetus 
to capacity production and, in many instances, 
record-breaking sales has exhausted itself, busi- 
ness, in the main ,is once again confronted with 
basic problems involving inventories, wage scales 
and taxes, distribution, and last but not least, com- 
petitive factors. 

The position of some companies in respect to 
these problems is practically static. Others, because 
of plant modernization in recent years should be 
able to overcome the changed conditions and main- 
tain earnings at a satisfactory level. A number of 
others, through research, have been successful in 
improving production processes, developing new 
products and bettering their established, old-line 
products. Then again, there are others that have 
encountered adverse conditions stemming from tem- 
porary over-production creating price-weakness for 
their products or from some other development the 
solution of which is not available immediately but 
which does not put up an impregnable front. 

All of these companies, the stocks of which have 
fallen appreciably in market value, require indi- 
vidual consideration from the investor holding the 
issues. We have made a careful study of 38 of these 
stocks and have incorporated them in the tabulation 
appearing on the pages immediately following. As 
will be readily recognized, some of the companies 
are leaders in their respective fields and in strong 
positions. Others are marginal companies, while the 
remainder find their place somewhere in between, 
either just behind the leaders or just ahead of those 
making up the weaker section of their particular in- 
dustries. 

(please turn to page 144—Also see 
accompanying tables on pages 132 & 133) 
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38 Stocks Selling Substantially Below Their 1951-52 Highs 








Net 
Per 
Share 


1950 ——— 





Net 
Per 
Share 


1951 ——— 


Div. 


—Ist 6 mos. 1952— 


Net 
Per 


Share Div. 


Recent 
Price 


Price Range 
1951-1952 


COMMENTS 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel ....... .. $7.07 
H 


$5.40 


$2.50 


$1.33 


$1.00 


33 


52-32 


Steel strike factor in lowering net. Mod- 
ernization program nearing completion 
and improved outlook together with tita- 
nium operations places company in strong 
position, 





American Airlines .................. 


17-12 


Unusually good earnings despite higher 
costs. Important factor is growing freight 





3 ae 7 


revenues. 





American Woolen............ 


1.00 


6.00 


(d) 


3.31 


46-25 


Huge 1952 deficit points up difficulty to 
realize a modicum of profit without up- 
surge in civilian buying signs of which 
are lacking. 











Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
H 


4.97% 


2.62 


4.484 1.50 


64-33 


Restrictive foreign diti d ab 

of 1950-51 scare buying cut sales. Strong 
and well ent hed in di ified cotton 
activities. 











Armour & Co. . 


(d) 


12- 8 


Price ceilings and constantly rising costs 
have squeezed profit margins to the van- 
ishing point. Some important products in 
price downtrend. 





Bigelow-Sanford 


(d) 2.49 


(d) 


1.91 25 


24-12 


Collapse of 1951 carpet market put severe 
strain on fi i and higher 
costs preclude immediate earnings recovery. 








2.71 


82 1.001 


27-18 


Cyclical business subject to price restric- 
tions, narrowing profit margins and com- 
petitive shifts in the automotive field. 





Braniff Airways 


(d) 


075 


16-10 


Merger of Mid-Continent may improve com- 
pany’s position eventually, but higher 
operation costs holds down earnings. 





Case, J. I. eRe een 


H 


39-23 


Steel strike cut net. In strong position to 
benefit from normal demand for agricul- 
tural equipment, holding earnings to a 
satisfactory level. 





Celanese 


H 


3.00 


(d) 


21 


58-35 


Final half year may show improved net, 
but diversified activities emphasize growth 
potentials rather than immediate earnings. 





Cerro de Pasco Copper ...... 


58-33 


Declining copper ore reserves turning com- 
pany, aided by U.S. loan, to producing 
lead-zinc. Earnings appear in downtrend. 





Chile Copper 


50-31 


Properties, located in Chile, are under 
growing domination of political regime 
and the hazard of nationalization. 





Commercial Solvents 


H 


19 


35-19 


Reduced alcohol and penicillin prices ac- 
count for earnings drop. Expansion in vita- 
mins and antibiotics expected to add to 
earning power. 





Crown Cork & Seal .... 


1.00 


13 


22-13 


Half year net reflects, in part, main plant 
strike. Higher costs without offsetting OPS 
price increase restrict earnings. 





Doehler Jarvis 


1.00 


38-27 


Contending with higher costs and effect of 
steel strike on volume. In good position 
basically to recover sales and earnings. 





Fair (The) 


18-10 


High operating costs restricts profits despite 
heavy sales volume. No basis for antici- 
pating an improvement. 








Food Mach. & Chem. ...... 


H 


56-33 


Earnings may dip below 1951 level due to 
temporary factors. In strong position with 
good growth possibilities. 





Graham Paige 


4-2 


An_ invest trust holding a_ sizable 
Kaiser-Frazer interest. The shares must be 
regarded as purely speculative. 








Heyden Chemical .................. 


16 


26-16 


Lower prices and higher costs restricting 
profits. May develop improved earning 
power from new plants and new products. 








H—Hold. 
(d)—Deficit 

1—Plus stock. 

2—5% stock. 


3—Initial liq. div. of $10 paid Jan. 31, 1952. 


4—Year ended July 31. 
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5—5 months ended May 31, 1952. 
66 months ended May 31, 1952. 
728 weeks ended June 5, 1952. 
8—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 
9—36 weeks ended May 10, 1952. 
10_26 weeks ended July 26, 1952. 
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38 Stocks Selling Substantially Below Their 1951-52 Highs (Continued ) 








Net 
Per 
Share 





1950 ——— 
Net 
Per 


Div. Share 


1951 ——— 


Div. 


—Ist 6 mos. 1952— 
Net 
Per 

Share 


Recent 


Div. Price 


Price Range 
1951-1952 


COMMENTS 





Howe Sound ............... 


1.76 


2.98 


1.33 


1.06 60 21 


29-16 


Dwindling ore reserves at principal mines, 
high costs and uncertainties of new cobalt 
operations create dubious outlook. 





Island Creek Coal ..... 


39-28 


Labor agitation may cut 1952 net. Low 
operating costs and strong position should 
enable company to continue showing good 
earnings rate. 





f Kaiser Alum. & Chem. ... 
H 


1.551 4.60 


40-24 


Rising d d for al and com- 
pany’s steadily expanding position places 
it in the category of growth companies. 








Liquid Carbonic 





Loew’s Inc. 


17 


23-16 


OPS price ceilings and higher costs nar- 
rowing earnings. Prolonged strike factor in 
reducing 1952 net. Improvement looked for. 





12 


19-12 


Uncertainty of motion picture future ob- 
scures outlook. Company’s well entrenched 
position should enable it to benefit from 
any improvement. 





Marathon 
H 


Masonite 
H 


1.50 


30-18 


Expanding markets in paper packaging 
should be reflected in larger sales and 
higher net for this integrated producer. 








38-22 


Diversification strengthens position to con- 
tend with competition and sustain earn- 
ings. Has long-range growth possibilities. 





Mesta Machine .......... 





National Distillers 
H 





Newport Industries 


Modernization of steel mills past the peak. 
Downtrend in earnings likely to continue. 








37-20 


Liquor demand betters outlook. Also pros- 
pects of increased operations in the indus- 
trial chemical field. 





23-12 





Drastic sales loss cut 1952 first half net. 
Some improvement likely but extent of 
recovery hinges on uncertain outlook. 





Patino Mines 


21- 7 


Bolivian Government now awaiting com- 
mission’s report on plan to legally expro- 
priate properties. 





Publicker Indust. 


() 
N 


18 12 


29-11 


More stable liquor demand and strong po- 
sition in diversified lines provides better 
basis as to immediate outlook. 





Reynolds Spring .. 





Schenley Indust. . 
H 


-90 


(d) 


11- 7 


Keen competition and cyclical nature of 
business makes the issue highly volatile 
to changing conditions. 





41-25 


Ability of liquor prices to hold at prevail- 
ing levels and improving demand indicates 
some improvement in earnings. 





Spencer Kellogg 





Spiegel, Inc. ..... 





Stevens (J. P.) 
H 


U. S. Leather 





Victor Chemical ..... 
H 





H—Hold. 
(d)—Deficit 
1_Plus stock. 
2—5% stock. 








4_Year ended July 31. 
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1952 


29-17 


Lower sales and narrower margnis cut 
earnings. Vegetable oil prices down and 
give no signs of strengthening. 





14- 7 


Higher operating costs and competitive 
pricing should continue to be factors 
operating against earnings improvement. 





49-35 


One of the leaders in the textile group. Is 
strongly financed and earnings should be 
quick to respond to improved conditions. 





28-10 


In liquidation. Method of distributing 
equity in oil and gas interests has yet to 
be determined. 








34-23 


Growth of company has been steady. 
While periodic earnings may fluctuate, 
company has good long-range possibilities. 





3—Initial liq. div. of $10 paid Jan. 31, 1952. 


5-5 months ended May 31, 1952. 
6—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 
7—28 weeks ended June 5, 1952. 
8—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 
9—36 weeks ended May 10, 1952. 
1026 weeks ended July 26, 1952. 
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“Correction” 


When put on the defensive by a 
market decline, those whose opin- 
ions are aired in print, including 
the writers of brokers letters, call 
it a “correction”. The term im- 
plies a temporary retreat in an un- 
finished bull market. After a while 
it becomes a “reaction”. The proof 
has to be overwhelming—which is 
after much of the fat is in the fire 
—before a bear market is frankly 
mentioned as such. Actually, this 
has been more of a selective, trad- 
ing-swing market for more than a 
year than a major-trend market. 
It might continue pretty much so 
for some time. The moderate sum- 
mer upswing ended over 10 weeks 
ago. This is not a “correction” of 
it. It is a downswing. As to 
whether it will become a “trend”, 
only time can tell. One thing can 
be said: the upper limit of the 
range of the last year has been 
thoroughly tested out without sig- 
nificant penetration; the lower 
limits have not been equally tested 
and are much more indefinite. 


Dow Theory 


On the recent fairly sharp ex- 
tension of the zig-zag decline from 
the early-August major highs, the 
industrial average broke its mid- 
September low by several points. 
The rail average held about a 
point above its September low, no 
doubt aided by unexpected extra 
dividends voted by Atlantic Coast 
Line and L. & N., which raised 
hopes for nearby extras by other 
roads. Thus can happenstance tip 
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the scales—at least up to this writ- 
ing—against a Dow-Theory bear- 
market “signal”. Had rails “con- 
firmed” industrials in breaking 
the September low, some Dow- 
Theory “interpreters” would now 
be calling this a bear market. 
Others, as usual, would disagree: 
requiring a substantial recovery 
over several weeks time, followed 
by penetration of the lows from 
which it started. Dow-Theory sig- 
nals have worked out notably 
badly in recent years. Sooner or 
later, just on the law of averages, 
one will turn out to be right. The 
same could be said for any market 
“system”. Indeed, it can be said 
for outright guesses on the trend. 


Weak Sisters 

Stock groups which have been 
weaker-than-average on the Au- 
gust-October sell-off include oils, 
air lines, copper and brass, drugs, 
metals, meat packing, machinery, 








natural gas, steel, sugars and tex- 
tiles. 


Support 

The chief stock groups holding 
up well, or relatively well, on the 
decline to date are: aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, auto accessories, chem- 
icals, electrical equipment, finance 
companies, dairy products, food 
brands, food stores, radio-tele- 
vision and variety stores. 


Stocks 

As would be expected, many de- 
fensive-type stocks have held up 
well. Examples are American 
Chicle, American Stores, Bene- 
ficial Loan, Borden, Brown Shoe, 
General Foods, General Shoe, 
Jewel Tea, Kress, National Dairy 
Products, Life Savers and Rey- 
nolds Tobacco. The same is true 
of most electric utility stocks, with 
those holding in the immediate 
vicinity of their 1952 highs includ- 
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INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Southern Pacific Transp. Sys. 
General Telephone Corp. 
Universal Pictures Co. 
Mueller Brass Co. 

Raytheon Mfg. Co. 

Southern Co. . 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
City Investing Co. 
Consolidated Laundries .... 


Caterpillar Tractor 


1952 1951 

. 8mo. Aug. 31 $4.35 $2.99 
8 mo. Aug. 31 2.40 1.82 
39 weeks Aug. 2 1.63 -98 
Aug. 31 Quar. 1.43 48 
Aug. 31 Quar. +27 -03 
12 mos. Aug. 31 15 98 

.. 8 mos. Aug. 31 4.47 2.84 
... July 31 Quar. 2.79 14 
. 12 weeks Sept. 6 .68 -56 
8 mos. Aug. 31 3.69 2.66 
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ing Central & South West, Com- 
monwealth Edison, Indianapolis 
Power & Light, Florida Power and 
Southern Company. Among the 
best-acting rails, under market 
test, have been Atchison, Rock 
Island, Seaboard Air Line and 
Southern Railway. Particular in- 
terest attaches to industrials, out- 
side of the defensive-stock class, 
which have held up exceptionally 
well. These include Alpha Port- 
land Cement, Beech Aircraft, Boe- 
ing, Borg Warner, Carrier, Clark 
Equipment, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze, Container Corp., Eaton 
Manufacturing, Federal Mogul, 
General Electric, General Motors, 
Magnavox, Motorola and Zenith 
Radio. 


Pay-Out 


For nine months through Sep- 
tember, Government-estimated to- 
tal cash dividend payments ran 
4% above the like 1951 period, but 
for the month of September the 
year-to-year gain was cut to 1%. 
A record total of $9 billion was 
reached in 1950 and duplicated in 
1951; and it promises to be dupli- 
cated, if not nominally exceeded, 
again this year, making a three- 
year stretch with level over-all 
dividends at a peak rate. Probably 
something like 52% of total earn- 
ings will go to stockholders this 
year, against 48% in 1951, 43% 
in 1950 and a record low 34% in 
1948. The prewar average was 
around 1939’s 75%. The low ra- 
tios of recent years reflect, of 
course, unusual retention of 
earnings to help meet inflated 
working-capital needs and _ par- 
tially to finance plant expan- 
sion. The ratios are bound to rise 
sharply toward prewar normal, as 
abnormal capital needs recede. 
Which is to say that dividends, on 
average, will be maintained much 
better than earnings through the 


slump. However, that does not 
preclude a substantial shrinkage 
or numerous individual ommis- 
sions. 


Rails 

Whether the rail average can 
renew and extend its major rise 
is problematical. It has a better 
chance of doing so than the indus- 
trial average, for rails are aided 
by excellent year-to-year earnings 
comparisons in most cases at the 
present time; and that will be so 
through the fourth quarter, and 
perhaps well into the forepart of 
1953. On the restraining side, 
however, every investor and spec- 
ulator knows—or should know— 
that, when business turns down, 
rail earnings will be highly vul- 
nerable because of rigid operating 
costs and the leverage in capital- 
izations, even the latter has been 
reduced by large debt retirements 
under the fortuitous conditions of 
the last decade or so. Rail divi- 
dends this year will moderately 
exceed 1951’s payments. Recent, 
or comparatively recent, instances 
of boosted rates or extras include 
Atchison, Southern Pacific, Illi- 
nois Central, Coast Line and 
Louisville & Nashville. Good pos- 
sibilities for boosts or extras in 
the near future include Rock Is- 
land, Seaboard Air Line (perhaps 
with a stock split), Texas & Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific and Kansas 
City Southern. 


Utilities 

Two of the lower-priced electric 
utilities with strong growth char- 
acteristics are Central & South 
West Corp., and Southern Com- 
pany. Subsidiaries of the former 
operate in Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. Units of 
the latter integrated system serve 
large sections of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Basic eco- 














eventual post-defense business nomic trends in both territories 
— 
DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORT 
1952 1951 
Addressograph-Multigraph .. Year July 31 $5.84 $6.84 
Francisco Sugar Co. Year June 30 2.10 3.43 
National Department Stores 12 mos. July 31 Ay 1.44 
Magnavox Co. Year June 30 1.80 3.01 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 9 mos. July 31 7.35 8.47 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 6 mos. June 29 1.15 1.66 
Collins & Aikman 6 mos. Aug. 30 77 3.30 
Columbia Pictures Corp. Year June 30 .80 1.81 
Transue & Williams S. Forge Sept. 30 Quar. 45 -93 
Hayes Industries 0... Year July 31 1.65 2.06 
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are favorable; and rate regula- 
tion is reasonable. Central & 
South West probably will earn 
$1.50 a share, or a little more, 
this year, against $1.34 in 1951. 
Coverage of the $1 dividend, re- 
cently raised from a 90-cent an- 
nual rate, is a little better than 
average for utilities. But the 
next dividend boost is, of course, 
“around the corner’. Now around 
20, the stock yields 5%. It is at- 
tractive on a longer-term basis. 
The same is so for Southern Com- 
pany, which, however, probably 
has better medium-term dividend 
and market potentials. Earnings 
for 1952 should be around $1.20 
a share, against $1.04 on fewer 
shares in 1951. The 80-cent divi- 
dend represents a pay-out of only 
66°° of earnings, which is below 
the industry average. Since there 
is every indication that the strong 
upward trend of gross and of in- 
come will continue for the fore- 
seeable future, there is a good 
chance for a higher dividend with- 
in the medium term. Around 15, 
this stock yields better than 
5.3%; and on a 90-cent rate— 
which is a reasonable figure rela- 
tive to earnings and to average 
utility pay-out ratios—the yield 
would be 6%. On that basis, plus 
its appeal as one of the best 
growth-utilities, there should be a 
fair medium-term appreciation 
potential in the stock. 


Oil Yields 


At recent lows, yields around 
6%-—a little more in some in- 
stances, a little less in others— 
were offered by the well-protected 
dividends of such strong oil com- 
panies as Socony-Vacuum, Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey) Ohio Oil, 
Texas Company and Standard Oil 
of Ohio. These stocks are prob- 
ably sound buys on recessions, or 
a scale-down basis. It is hard to 
see why they should sell much, if 
any, below a 6% yield level on the 
basis of the industry’s presently 
indicated position and prospect, 
and the strong positions of these 
companies in the industry. 


Defensive Stocks 


At present prices some of the 
more attractive defensive-type in- 
come stocks are Beneficial Loan, 
American Telephone, American 
Gas & Electric, Borden, General 
Food, National Dairy Products, 
General Shoe, Woolworth, Green 
and Household Finance. 
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The declining trend in the commodity price level is begin- 
ning to command increasing attention from business men 
and the investing public, since it represents an unknown 
. factor with sufficient poten- 
tialities to alter materially 
the outlook for business 
over the next few years. 
pa, W. 5. INDEX Since the end of World War 

ll, there have been several 

200 + \ two periods of commodity price 

yoy easiness here in the United 

4 States which, until the cur- 

rent decline, were checked 

and reversed through fresh 

injections of governmental 
inflationary stimuli. 











BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


PER CAPITA BASIS 


om 


160 — YEAR The current decline, how- 
aco ever, has refused to re- 

spond to the impact of 

190 4 large and increasing de- 
fense expenditures. The 


price setback, which began 
in the first quarter of 1951, 
was originally conceived as 
representing no more than 
a corrective to the excess of 
the very sharp rises in 
prices following the out- 
break of the Korean war. 
But, the decline has con- 
tinued too long and has 
been so extensive in some 
directions that it is no longer 
possible to brush it off as a 
mere correction. 

Whereas the earlier post- 
war commodity price de- 
clines were confined largely 
to the United States, the 
current decline has assumed 
worldwide proportions. 
Since early this year, price 
easiness has prevailed in 
most foreign countries, even 
in those where __ inflation 
was rampant in the earlier 
postwar period. The de- 
clines in prices of some of 
the major items of world 
commerce from their post- 
Korean peaks has been pre- 
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cipitous, with a few items dipping to pre World War Il 
levels. 

“ Mounting production and declining demand for consum- 
ers’ goods have been contributing factors to commodity price 
easiness both here and abroad, with the large diversion of 
materials into military goods and government stockpiles un- 
able to halt the downtrend. Numerous economists, particu- 
larly those with government connections, are ignoring the 
steady recession in prices and continue to predict higher 
prices for the period that lies ahead, on the basis of mount- 
ing defense expenditures for the next 9 to 12 months, even 
though the general level of prices both here and abroad 
has retrogressed close to 5 percent during the current year 
despite enhanced defense spending. 

A few economists, however, have voiced the belief that 
we may have entered a long and slow decline towards a 
substantially lower price level, such as always has followed 
the commodity price excesses of war and postwar periods in 
the past. There is no question as to the historical basis for 
this assumption. And, in the past as now, there always have 
been those who proclaimed that higher wages and other 
“built-in” supports eliminated the possibility of more than 
minor price setbacks. 

The conditions of a cold war would appear to preclude 
the possibility of sharp and major declines in the commodity 
price structure comparable to the 1920-1921 debacle, but 
the likelihood of some acceleration of the current downtrend 
cannot be ignored in the light of the outlook for slowing 
down of defense spending in the latter part of 1953. Com- 
modity prices frequently have begun to discount adverse 
factors well in advance. 

Governmental and _ international price-supporting meas- 
ures constitute new elements in the situation that seem likely 
to slow, but not halt, the pace of world price decline. Such 
measures would have been frail reeds against severe price 
slumps such as those in 1920-21 and following all previous 
wars. All logic points to the fact that the United States, of 
itself, cannot maintain a relatively stable commodity price 
level in the face of decline in the rest of the world without 
resort to inflation on a grand scale. 

The post World War Il commodity price readjustment, in 
view of current world conditions, promises to be less severe 
than most previous postwar adjustments. Nevertheless, con- 
sideration must be given to the probable impact of the pos- 
sibility of several years of price declines. Inventory losses 
could more than cancel the benefits of good production 
management. Revaluation of plant and equipment to a lower 
price level relationship could influence security values. 

This may not be “it” but the signs are multiplying. The 
possibility of a substantial downward commodity price ad- 
justment should not be eliminated in business planning. 
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The Business Analyst 





MONEY AND CREDIT—The market for Treasury bonds has 
been firming up after the late September dip which saw new 
lows for the year for several issues. The bank-ineligible 22s 
of 1967-72 got down to 95 14/32 at that time and have 
been rising since then to close at 96 10/32 on October 20. 
Interest in new offerings of good grade corporate bonds has 
also revived with the A rated issues of Utah Power & Light 
and California Oregon Power, which were offered in mid- 
October at yields of 3.46% and 3.53% respecively, sold out 
in a matter of days. The similarly rated $20 million Carolina 
Power & Light Ist mortgage which came out a week later, 
reflected the better market, being sold to yield 3.43%. Short- 
term money rates have remained on an even keel in the past 
few weeks with the Treasury's latest offering of $1.4 billion of 
91-day bills going at a 1.735% rate, comparatively low in 
relation to some recent bill offerings. 

Federal Reserve System officials seems to be satisfied with 
their program to see to it that government and industry obtain 
needed money without the awakening of any undue inflation- 
ary pressures. Total loans of reporting member banks have 
risen $1.3 billion since the end of last year which is a smaller 
increase than the $1.9 billion loan expansion in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. However, it is only fair to say that 
tighter money has not been the sole influence in the slower 
rise in loans. The main weapon in the Central Bank’s control 
of the supply credit has been abstention from support of 
government bonds except in emergencies. To the extent that 
this has dissuaded banks from disposing of their investments, 
it has meant less money available for loans. However, member 
banks, as an alternative, have been getting used to borrow- 
ing directly from the Federal Reserve and with the rediscount 
rate at 154% this has even proved profitable. So far this 
type of credit has not been abused with banks tending to 
pay off such loans as soon as they can. If the banks begin 
to rely too heavily on this means of increasing their ability 
to lend, the Federal Reserve can always raise the rediscount 
rate when necessary. 

The nation’s money supply-total deposits plus currency out- 
side the banks—rose to $186.2 billion on August 27, up $400 
million in four weeks and $9.2 billion above the total of a 
year ago. This inflation indicator is making a better showing 
than in August 1951 when the money supply rose $1.2 billion. 
The increase in August of this year was concentrated in time 
deposits which rose by $300 million. These are a savings 
media and are spent much more slowly than currency or de- 
mand deposits. Prime mover behind the past year’s $9.2 
billion rise in the money supply has been an $11 billion in- 
crease in bank credit. With loans still in a seasonal uptrend 
and government spending exceeding receipts, the outlook is 
for a further rise in the money supply, although the Federal 
Reserve will try to moderate this upward trend as much as 
possible. 
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TRADE —Retail sales are running at a good pace with volume 
continuing to top year-ago results by a small margin. Seasonal 
promotions and easy credit terms played a part in sustaining 
demand, according to Dun & Bradstreet findings. During the 
week ending Wednesday, October 15, food sales were 
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slightly below the corresponding week of last year while 
apparel stores reported a noticeable increase. Interest in 
household goods faltered a bit after the steady rise of recent 
weeks, but sales still were moderately higher than a year ago. 

Department stores had a sudden sales improvement with 
the week ending October 4 showing a 5% gain over last year 
and the week ending October 11 up by 6% over 1951. All 
the Reserve districts except New York and Philadelphia had 
increases ranging from 4% to 17% with the Minneapolis area 
making the best showing. The New York district had a 6% 
decline and Philadelphia a 2% dip. 
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INDUSTRY—Industrial output continues at a high level and 
there was little significance to the minor dip in the MWS 
Business Activity Index which fell to 192.0% of the 1935-1939 
average in the week ending October 11 from 194.4 two 
weeks earlier. Lower levels were reached for output of coal, 
electric power and paperboard, lumber shipments and freight 
car loadings. A more severe production dip is in the cards, 
however, as many miners are staying away from work in 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or = Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) _| Sept. 4.2 3.3 27 1.55 | protest against the Wage Stabilization 
Cumulative from mid-1940. Sept. 471.9 467.7 425.7 13.8 | Board’s action in cutting the recently ne- 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Oct. 15 264.8 264.8 257.0 55.2 | 9tiated wage boost that the union had 
won. 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b * x * 
its— Oct. 8 52.2 : 9 ; . = 
Demand ram - Conte mi - ee ae =i a COMMODITIES—Commodity prices as 
Canainy Se Cheenton measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
BANK DEBITS Index of primary markets dropped 0.4% 
New York City—$b womans ees 13.2 9.5 4.26 | in the week ending October 14 bringing 
93 Other Centers—$b —s  *s =e 60 OU? 7.60 | this index back to the year’s low pre- 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (ed2) Aug. 267.1 263.9 256.7 102 viously reached in June. — products 
; Aug. 178 174 168 66 led the decline with a 1.9% loss for 
Salaries and Wages g : 
ihaiiatiananin Aug. 52 52 52 23 the week largely because of sizeable de- 
seaieniets shad niin Aug. 21 21 21 10 creases in prices of livestock, live poultry 
(i ae 12 12 13 3 and some fresh fruits and vegetables. 
is en ; Processed foods fell by 0.4% b f 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Avg. 20 21 21 10 ee ee ee ee 
jes lower meat prices. All commodities other 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Sept. 157.4 157.2 154.8 133.8 than farm products and foods remained 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over__ | Sept. 109.9 109.8 109.0 101.8 | unchanged with higher prices for burlap 
Civilian Labor Force Sept. 63.7 64.0 63.2 55.6 |and cocoanut oil offsetting declines in 
unemployed —_—— | Sept. 1.4 1.6 1.6 3.8 | lead, zinc and tallow. 
Employed wor ee Oph: 62.3 62.4 61.6 51.8 " ie i 
In Agriculture aie Se I> 7.0 rf! 8.0 CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 
Non-Farm __ | Sept. 54.7 55.4 54.1 43.8 AWARDS duri September in the 37 
At Work Sept. 59.7 57.0 58.5 43.2 we, Sins 
states east of the Rockies came to a whop- 
Weekly Hours. Sept. 43.0 42.9 39.7 42.0 ; ges x 
ping $2,039 million, 42% over August 
Man-Hours Weekly—b. Sept. 2.57 2.45 232 1.82 
a and 88% above September 1951 results, 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (Ib) Aug. 46.9 46.0 46.7 37.5 | according to data of F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Government Aug. 6.6 6.6 6.4 4.8 |The September total was swollen by $923 
Factory Aug. 12.8 12.1 12.9 11.7. | million in awards by the Atomic Energy 
Weekly Hours Aug. 40.2 39.9 40.2 40.4 | Commission on which work is starting im- 
Hourly Wage (cents) Aug. 166.3 1649 159.6 77.3 |mediately. The big jump in construction 
Weekly Wage ($) Aug. 66.85 65.80 64.24 21.33 | awards means that the building industry 
rae OP — aa ae mete should really hum with activity this Fall. 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) : , ae eden mck thee For the first nine months of this year con- 
Retail (cd) si ft struction contract awards totalled $12,748 
— re . °, / 
cost OF LIVING (bs) hiss 191.1 190.8 1855 100.2 | Million which was 2 %o above last year's 
aed San: 235.5 2349 2270 21131 | 912,534 million. Residential building 
vs “ 201.1 20 awards at $5,098 million for the January- 
Clothing ug. , 1.4 203.6 113.8 S b hid of b 
meen ___ | Aug. 142.3. 141.9 1368 107.8 eptember period were 4% above last 
Sere . Se year, non-residential building awards at 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** $5,054 million were down 8% while pub- 
Retail Store Sales (cd) eines SU 13.3 13.5 13.1 4.7 | lic and private works and utility construc- 
Durable Goods. Aug. 4.2 4.5 4.4 1 tion awards were 22% better. 
Non-Durable Goods Aug. 9.1 9.0 8.7 3.6 * * * 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) Aug. 0.86 0.79 0.82 0.34 MANUFACTURERS’ SHIPMENTS OF 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2)___ | Aug. 12.0 11.9 11.0 5 AUTOMOBILE TIRE CASINGS rose 
a i ra 1% i to 6,732,127 casings from 
MANUFACTURERS’ 10.1% in — pies “ g thi 
New Orders—$b (ed) Total Aug. 23.7 22.6 23.0 14.6 | 6,115,896 in July, according to the monthly 
sins dia Aug. 1.1 11.2 11.0 7.1 |report of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
S. e e . 
tie ee ae Aug. 12.6 11.4 11.9 7.5 |sociation. PRODUCTION of casings was 
, ' ‘ : 
gt eagte Aug. a ww ew 8.3 | down 1.0% in August to 5,977,971. With 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Total**___ é ‘ dust INVEN 
Sensis: Aiea: Aug. 10.4 9:7 10.0 4.1 shipments topping production - 
seic tibia iit Aug. 11.7 12.0 11.7 4.2 | TORIES fell to 7,785,069 casings at the 
ae ia a end of August an 8.9% decline from stocks 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo.** on hand at the end of July. The inventory 
Total—$b (cd) “e- 5 aA a. 28.6 | of passenger tire casings on hand at the 
Manufacturers’ Niel cad = sini 164 lend of August, 1951 amounted to only 
Wholesalers’ Aug. 9.3 9.4 10.1 4.1 2,967,432 casings. 
Retailers’ Aug. 17.3 17.8 19.4 8.1 ois. Bb 
ee = oS ?7 |_| NATIONAL ADVERTISING EXPEN- 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Oct 11 192.0 192.7 1842 141.8 | DITURES rose 2% during August to stand 
(M. W. S.)—1—np Oct.11 228.6 229.4 2149 1465 | at 456% of the 1935-1939 average, ac- 
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= Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk. or Year Pearl 
K Date Month — Month Ago Harbor* PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
on INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** Aug. 215 193 217 174 cording to the seasonally adjusted index 
ion Mining Aug. 159 142 165 133 compiled by Printers’ Ink. This is a 9% im- 
1e- Durable Goods Mfr. Aug. 268 231 267 220 provement over August 1951 and puts the 
ad Non-Durable Goods Mfr. 2a Ang: 190 179 193 151 index at a new all-time high. The best 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total Oct.11 843 852 869 833 year-to-year gain occurred in television 
; ; advertising which rose by 37%. Outdoor 
Misc. Freight Oct. 11 416 416 416 379 pa : 
as tte tot Oct. 11 76 76 1 156 advertising expenditures showed a 14% 
ics Siie | Oct. 11 55 53 54 43 gain while business papers were up by 
% ci 12%. All magazine advertising was 2% 
ng ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Oct. 11 7698 = =7,665 7,160 3,267 under a year ago while newspapers suf- 
re- eas eae 0 eae y, ine. 
a SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Oct. 11 9.1 9.0 11.0 10g | fered a 3% decline a 
Cumulative from Jan. 1 Oct. 11 363.2 354.1 411.7 44.6 
for ee RAYON SHIPMENTS in September of 
Seilin Del ite Aug. 81.2 79.4 75.4 61.8 
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m 11 Automobiles ............ 44.2 40.2 43.8 43.0 13 Metals, Miscellaneous ......... 307.4 240.7 246.5 240.7Z 
ly 3 Baking (‘26 Cl. —100) 22.0 20.8 22.0 21.8 4 Paper 443.7 oeaka 419.5 411.5 
5- 3 Business Machines 398.3 362.5 370.4 362.5Z 29 Petroleum ..... 485.1 420.1 428.8 420.1Z 
2 Bus Lines (‘26 Cl.—100) .... 182.2 141.6 170.2 VWY.F 30 Public Utilities ae 180.4 162.5 180.4 177.2 
“d GB GHBMBICONE  ioicscccsccccceeesacescsess 418.0 356.4 376.7 364.5 9 Radio & TV (27 Cl. —100).. 37.0 33.1 37.0 36.4 
h 3 Coal Mining aries cats 16.0 35 13.6 13.5 8 Railroad Equipment 64.3 56.7 58.0 56.7Z 
~ 4 Communications ............. 68.3 61.7 64.3 61.7 yO Oe ee eee 49.4 41.3 46.2 45.8 
e ies 72.3 66.1 67.5 66.1Z LCL RRR ae eerie arate 48.5 38.2 47.0 46.2 
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“ 9 Copper & Brass .... 169.5 138.8 148.5 145.3 Oe Sef ie BRN «ies a sasckecs ccactecss se 330.5 301.2 307.5 317.0 
y 2 Dairy Products 90.5 83.2 87.3 86.5 | 14 Steel & Iron ..... 154.8 132.3 1353 132.32 
e 5 Department Stores ................ 66.0 60.1 62.0 60.7 RRR erate tte SOPOT 73.1 58.9 59.6 58.9Z 
y 6 Drugs & Toilet Articles........... 233.1 210.5 212.7 210.5 AMIN osc ccs co csisavaxcnvensizccaccens 616.3 530.4 552.3 541.3 
2 Finance Companies 394.3 308.1 391.1 378.5 WE NQMMNIERS mccecvacacescncs 197.4 156.3 160.2 156.3Z 
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Trend of Commodities 








Commodity futures were lower again in the two weeks 
ending October 20. A smart rally near the end of the period 
| | failed to recoup all of the previous losses and as a result 
the Dow-Jones Commodity Futures Index lost 1.66 points to 
close at 169.85 after making a new low for the year at 
168.34 on October 15. Lower prices were recorded for corn, 
soybeans, cotton, cocoa, coffee, hides, lead, zinc and cotton- 
seed oil while lard, wool and rubber were mixed. Wheat, 
oats and rye were able to buck the trend, finishing with plus 
signs. May wheat closed at 246/2 on October 20, up 3% cents 
in two weeks as drought reports continued to emanate from 
the winter wheat belt and there was heavy placement of 
the grain in the government support program. On September 
16 some 262 million bushels of wheat were under govern- 
ment loans and it is estimated that as much as 500 million 


bushels may go into this program before the season is over. 
With total supply at 1,575 million bushels and domestic and 
export consumption estimated at 1,025 million bushels, there 
would be 550 million bushels remaining. If a half-billion 
bushels go into the loan, the resulting tight situation would 
force a rise in prices. May corn lost %4 cent in the two weeks 
ending October 20 to close at $1.73. In the face of heavier 
marketings and the Government forecast of a larger crop, 
the small reaction emphasized underlying strength. Corn 
prices are below official loan levels and seasonal factors are 
on the side of advancing prices from November on. March 
cotton lost 1% cents during the fortnight to close at 37.33 
cents. The acute weakness reflected both the 524,000 bale 
boost in the Government's crop estimate and the heavier 
marketings as the crop is picked. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices—August, 1939, equals 100 
Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 6 
Oct.20 Ago Ago Ago 1941 
28 Basic Commodities 284.9 289.2 292.5 329.5 156.9 
11 Imported Commodities 283.5 284.3 284.3 335.6 157.3 


17 Domestic Commodities . 285.8 292.4 298.0 325.7 156.6 









COMMODITY FUTURES !NDEX 
AUG. SEPT. OCT. Noy, 
190 


180 DOW-JONES 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 


Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 
1952. 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 


MP ie 181.2 2145 2047 95.8 743 783 65.8 93.8 
Low . 168.3 174.8 134.2 83.6 58.7 61.6 57.5 64.7 
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Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 6 

Oct.20 Ago Ago Ago 1941 
7 Domestic Agriculture . wsseesesses O40,9 9345.1 354.6 355.9 163.9 
MRTG iste oeseee save kceineseaet eee 344.6 346.8 358.1 367.4 162.2 
TOURGW ANONONICNS «6550: 550s sscesseesccsnavaees 265.1 269.2 267.6 314.4 148.2 


RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 
1952 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 


High ........... 192.5 215.4 202.8 111.7 88.9 67.9 57.7 866 
Low 163.7. 176.4 1408 98.6 58.2 48.9 47.3 54.6 
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The CHRYSLER CORP., sounds the keynote for 
the 1953 automotive year with the introduction of 
its new Dodge passenger cars. While offering five 
body styles for 1953 of its 6-cylinder ‘“Meadow- 
brook” series, the company is introducing an entirely 
new line—the all new Dodge V-8. Despite new ad- 
vanced styling, the new V-8 engine, and many other 
improvements and refinements, prices on some of 
the 1952 Dodge models will be even lower than 
the current line. Others will be approximately the 
same price and some of the new V-8’s are priced 
lower than previous 6-cylinder models. Improved 
engineering design and advanced manufacturing 
methods, even in the face of substantial expendi- 
tures for tools, dies, engineering and a new engine 
production line, make it possible to hold prices close 
to the 1952 level. 


As the pioneer user of Constellations in Sky 
Tourist service, TRANS WORLD AIRLINES an- 
nounces that it will supplement its 1952 fleet of 16 
four-engine coach-type aircraft next year with 8 
more high density Constellations At present, the 
company is operating 6 transcontinental Sky Tourist 
services which will be increased to 9 transcontinental 
round-trips in the spring of 1953. These flights now 
serve thirteen cities, and virtually every intermedi- 
ate point west of Kansas City has coach-type service 
to the major Eastern cities. 


Through its Animal Nutrition Department, COM- 
MERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP., announces a new 
multi-vitamin animal feed supplement. This product, 
called B.Y-60 Vitamin Feed Supplement, incorpor- 
ates the four basic B-complex vitamins: Riboflavin, 
Niacin, Choline and Pantothenic Acid. These, in com- 
bination will enable feed manufacturers to incor- 
porate the four vitamines in their feeds with only 
one supplement. The proportions of the supplement 
may be varied and the company is in a position to 
supply the trade with the four vitamins in other 
ratios. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE’s Gulf Divi- 
sion has just completed the installation of a PHILCO 
CORP., multichannel microwave communication re- 
lay system. Operation of the system began on 
October 13, and connects the road’s Galveston term- 
inal with the important lumber and cattle freight 
terminal at Beaumont, 68 miles away. It replaces 
315 miles of open wire lines, provides 8 duplex voice 
channels, and is capable of being expanded for use 
of a greater number of channels. 


The new $11 million Canadian plant of GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP., got into operation early in October. 
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The new factory is making electric refrigerators, 
electric ranges, beverage coolers, ice cream cabinets, 
food freezers, and air conditioning equipment. Even- 
tually it will get going on the production of electric 
water heaters, automatic washing machines and 
electric clothes dryers. 


Rio de Janiero, Brazil, expects to have its VHF 
(Very High Frequency) television station, to be 
used primarily for cultural and educational purposes, 
operating early next year. It recently contracted with 
the ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC., 
for a TV transmitter, full studio equipment and a 
mobile unit for remote telecasts for use in the 
Brazilian city. 


An electrical-optical “brain” developed by NORTH 
AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., is capable of measur- 
ing and giving instant data on how fast an airplane 
descends when coming in for a landing. The instru- 
ment, called Trodi, for short, emits two parallel 
beams of light. A mirror system on the incoming 
plane cuts the top beam, reflecting the light back 
to a photo-electric cell. This sets up an electrical 
charge into a condenser which is stopped when the 
descending plane cuts the second and lower beam. 
The electrical charge stored during the interval is 
quickly translated from voltage to rate of descent in 
feet per second. 


Electronic devices appeared destined to play an 
important role in preserving perishable cargoes car- 
ried in non-refrigerated ships. Cargoes carried in 
bottoms lacking temperature and humidity controls 
can spoil quite quickly, resulting in losses that run 
into millions of dollars annually. For instance, exces- 
sive humidity causes cotton to spoil, canned goods to 
lose their labels, and metal products to rust. While 
there have been attempts to automatically control 
humidity, the electronic type of humidity element 
devloped recently is the only type that measures rela- 
tive humidity high enough to solve the problem. 


REMINGTON RAND’S all-electronic, high-speed 
computer, known as Univac, is the latest and most 
versatile of the “Giant Brains” that the new science 
of electronics has produced. It can handle large num- 
bers at the rate of 2,000 additions, or 500 multiplica- 
tions, or 250 divisions per second. The “brain”— 
about 18,000 times normal human size—while it lacks 
the power to think creatively, controls a “memory” 
bank of magnetic tapes capable of retaining up to 
15 million separate characters of information at one 
time. As additional data is fed into the machine it 
can cope with the problem at hand and furnish the 
correct answer with lightning-like speed. 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





UNITED MERCHANTS & 

MANUFACTURERS INC. 
“Your publication has told about the 
textile slump in the past year or so and 
as I am particularly interested in United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, will you 
please supply recent data on the com- 
pany and include any steps the company 

has taken to expand operations?” 
R. 1., Burbank, California 


United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Inc. reported consolidated 
net earnings of $7,004,000, equiva- 
lent to $1.49 per share on the 
4,703,351 shares of common stock 
outstanding on June 30, 1952, 
which compares with net earnings 
for the year ended June 30, 1951 
of $16,158,000, equal to $3.43 per 
share. 

As in the prior years, the ac- 
count of the Argentine operating 
subsidiary has been eliminated 
from the consolidated statement 
because of restrictions of foreign 
exchange and comparative figures 
are shown exclusive of that sub- 
sidiary. 

The total net sales for the fiscal 
period amounted to $283,839,000 
including intercompany sales of 
‘$28,347,000. For the previous 
year, these figures were $288,336,- 
000 and $28,528,000. 

The textile industry throughout 
the world has been going through 
a period of adjustment. Although 
profits of United Merchants & 
Manufacturers declined, the past 
fiscal year was one of sound prog- 
ress for the company. Several new 
-activities were started that should 
go into profitable operation within 
the coming year. 
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An additional $10 million was 
borrowed from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company at 334,% 
interest for a term of 20 years to 
be used for the expansion of some 
subsidiary companies and for ad- 
ditional working capital. The 
agreement provides for payment 
of $500,000 annually starting in 
1955. After giving effect to this 
loan, working capital showed an 
increase of $7,059,000, with cur- 
rent assets of $116,817,000 and 
current liabilities of $49,147,000. 
Inventories totalled $59,743,000 
compared with $52,097,000 last 
year. 

Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., the 
retail clothing chain, continued a 
planned program of country-wide 
expansion. During the past year 
30 new stores were added, bring- 
ing the total in operation to 132. 
Transfer of 5 stores to better loca- 
tions and quarters were also ef- 
fected. This company’s rapid 
growth is based on sound prin- 
ciples of low costs and economies 
in distribution. It is expected that 
the total stores in operation will 
increase to approximately 148 by 
April, 1953. 

Merchandising, sales and re- 
search divisions of the company 
have been active in their respec- 
tive fields. The latest type of syn- 
thetic yarns are being utilized in 
production and further experimen- 
tation for new uses. Research into 
finishing techniques and treatment 
of fabrics continues and has as- 
sumed great importance for the 
future. The program started in 


1946 to modernize and add to man- 
ufacturing facilities is practically 
completed. 

Dividends in 1951 totalled $1.09 
per share and 25 cents quarterly 
has been paid thus far in the cur- 
rent year. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


“I have been a subscriber to your 
valued Magazine for a good number of 
years. Please furnish recent sales vol- 
ume and earnings of McKesson & Rob- 
bins and also dividend payments.” 

W. M., Reading, Pa. 

Net sales of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc. for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952 were $436,932,674, 
the largest sales in the company’s 
history. For the previous fiscal 
year net sales were $433,074,249. 
Net income for the fiscal year was 
$6,634,360 equivalent to $3.57 per 
share on the 1,844,469 shares of 
common stock now outstanding. It 
does not include a special credit of 
$954,000 representing excess re- 
serves for receivables which the 
Board of Directors decided were 
no longer necessary. 

The previous year’s net income 
was $8,500,067, equivalent, after 
dividends of $175,000 on the $4.00 
cumulative preferred stock which 
was redeemed on October 15, 1950, 
to $4.51 per share on the same 
number of shares. 

The earnings for the year were 
after provision of $6,611,586 for 
Federal taxes on income, which 
does not include a retroactive ad- 
justment of $225,000 against the 
income of the last three months of 
the previous fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951. The previous year’s tax 
provision was $11,058,732, includ- 
ing the retroactive adjustment. 

Net tangible common share 
equity on June 30, 1952 was $42.05 
against $40.56 the year previous. 

Cash dividends in 1951 totalled 
$2.36 per share and 6214 cents 
quarterly has been paid thus far 
in the current year. 

Consolidated balance sheet as 
of June 30, 1952 showed total 
current assets of $137,722,417, 
total current liabilities of $56,402,- 
080 leaving net current assets of 
$81,320,337. 
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Spencer Chemical Company 

“As a report on Spencer Chemical 
Company has not appeared recently in 
your Magazine and I am interested in 
the company, will you please report 
onerations of the company for its latest 
fiscal year. dividend payments and also 
prospects eo 


C. S., Nashville, Tenn. 


Net sales of Spencer Chemical 
Company for the fiscal vear ended 
June 30, 1952 totaled $28.771.733. 
a record increase of $5,036,415 
over the year ended June 30, 1951. 
Sales have increased at least 20% 
in each year since 1948. Volume in 
the year just ended was 214 times 
net sales for the year ended June 
30, 1948. 

Net income before taxes on in- 
come for the vear ended June 30, 
1952 was $10,651,483, a 22% 
increase over the previous year. 
Net income amounted to $4,223,- 
433—down only $338,631 from the 
previous year after an increase 
of $2,265,600 in taxes. This year’s 
net income is equivalent to $3.61 
per common share after provision 
for preferred stock dividends as 
compared to $4.18 for the preced- 
ing year. However, net income 
for the previous year was com- 
prised of 65 cents per share of 
non-recurring gains from the sale 
of gas interests, and $3.53 from 
ordinary operations. Therefore, 
net income from ordinary opera- 
tions increased 8 cents per share 
for the year in spite of higher 
taxes and additional preferred 
stock dividends. 

During the fiscal year the com- 
pany paid $1.80 per share in 
common stock dividends com- 
pared to $1.60 per share in the 
previous fiscal year. On July 22, 
1952 the board of directors in- 
creased the quarterly dividend on 
the common stock from 45 cents 
to 55 cents per share which, on 
an annual basis, would amount 
to $2.20. 

The company’s new plant at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi should be 
in operation in the Fall of 1953 
and the process additions at the 
Jayhawk, the Henderson and 
Chicago Works should be com- 
pleted by June of 1953. 


Research activities recently 
have been reorganized. A new 
General Development Department 
was established to provide better 
coordination of technical activi- 
ties and to assist management in 
charting a sound course for com- 


pany growth. The outlook for . 


the new fiscal year appears good 
with both demand and prices of 
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all major products appearing 
firm. 
United Wallpaper Inc. 


“As a subscriber to your Magazine 
will you kindly give me a report on 
United Wallpaper Company’s latest fis- 
cal earnings and book value per share.” 

D. L., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Net sales of United Wallpaper 
Inc., world’s largest wallpaper 
manufacturer, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952, were $9,069,- 
212, compared with $16,850,235, 
for the preceding year. 

A net loss of $590,628 was re- 
ported after all charges and al- 
lowing for an estimated refund 
of Federal income taxes of $540,- 
600. For the previous year the 
company reported net income of 
$743,258, equal to 56 cents per 
share. 

Net working capital as of June 
30, 1952, was reported at $2,963,- 
381, compared with $4,132,757, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951. 

No dividend has been declared 
or paid on the common stock for 
the fiscal year reported upon due 
to the net loss for the year and 
the restrictions on company’s long 
term loans, of which there was 
a balance due on June 30, 1952 
of $3,058,000. 

As of June 30, 1952, book value 
of the common stock was $5.36 
per share, and ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities stood 
at 2.04 to 1. 

Because of the adverse oper- 
ating results since the war caused 
by the sale of wallpaper on a two 
year line basis, United Wallpaper 
has returned to the one year line 
method for distribution of its 
regular wallpapers, effective with 
the introduction of new wallpaper 
lines on June 1, 1952. The man- 
agement believes that this basic 
change in sales policy will elimi- 
nate the alternating years of 
profit and loss, which were char- 
acteristic of the two year line 
program, will tend to level out 
the company’s sales from year to 
year and will lead to profitable 
operations in each year. 

In order to accomplish sub- 
stantial production economies, the 
Appleton operation was merged 
into company owned Aurora and 
York plants. This consolidation 
of operations was completed on 
October 15, 1952. 

The company’s diversification 
program continues to expand. 
Basic research on many colors 
for wallpaper, paper coatings and 
latex paint are now completed 


and present color plant is ex- 
pected to be working at full ca- 
pacity shortly. 


Royal Typewriter Inc. 

“I have been a subscriber to your 
valued Magazine for 12 years and have 
found its contents informative and 
profitable. I would appreciate receiving 
recent data on Royal Typewriter Co. 
Ine.” 

7) SY ie Asbury Park, N. J. 

Royal Typewriter Company 
Inc., in its fiscal year ended July 
31, 1952, had the second highest 
dollar volume of sales in its his- 
tory. 

Net sales of products, services, 
etc. (including defense contracts) 
during the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1952 totalled $61,908,577 com- 
pared with $56,790,945 for the 
previous year. 

Although the sales of both 
standard and portable typewriters 
decreased from the previous year, 
the sale of electric typewriters, 
Roytype supplies and defense con- 
tracts increased as did the income 
from rental typewriters and re- 
pair services. 

Demand for standard type- 
writers decreased during the mid- 
dle of the year, but again reached 
substantial proportions before the 
year closed. This increased de- 
mand was due to the introduction 
of a new Royal standard model 
typewriter which was announced 
to the public on July 1, 1952. 

The decrease in net income to 
$3,108,704 for the year just ended 
as compared with the prior year 
of $4,437,528 was due to decreased 
sales volume coupled with in- 
creased manufacturing costs and 
operating expenses. 

Earnings, after taxes, for the 
year were equal to $2.62 per com- 
mon share after paying dividends 
on the preferred shares, as com- 
pared with $3.88 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1951 on the 
basis of the capital stock as it then 
existed. 

If the capitalization as it now 
exists had been in effect a year 
ago, the net income per share of 
common stock after preferred 
dividends for that fiscal year 
would have been $3.84 per share. 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders held on November 
14, 1951, it was voted to increase 
the authorized common stock of 
a par value of $1.00 per share 
from 1,078,816 shares to 2,000,000 
shares. Although there are no 
present plans for issuing addi- 
tional capital stock, it was con- 
sidered advisable to have a flexible 

(Please turn to page 154) 
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Do You Hold Any 
Of These 38 Stocks? 








(Continued from page 131) 


We have placed the symbol 
“H” to indicate which of the 38 
stocks in our estimation, should 
be held. We believe these stocks to 
be in the better position among 
the 38 listed. The remainder seem 
doubtful and while some may 
eventually recover, marketwise, 
we believe the investor could im- 
prove on his position by dispos- 
ing of them, incidentally affording 
an opportunity to establish a tax 
loss. Individual circumstances, of 
course, could dictate the advisabil- 
ity of retaining these issues, if the 
investor so desired but this is 
something he is in a position to 
decide for himself. Our attitude 
naturally is based solely on the in- 
vestment position of the stocks 
concerned. 





A Changed Outlook for 
the Drug Companies 





(Continued from page 124) 


War II, capital expenditures have 
been in excess of $25 million, 
resulting in materially increased 
productive capacity. The company 
is now embarked on a new 5-year 
capital expenditure program for 
the purpose of further increasing 
both domestic and foreign facili- 
ties, recent domestic additions be- 
ing a research and product-devel- 
opment laboratory, new branches 
and warehouses, and a chemical 
plant at Holland, Mich. About one- 
third of total sales is accounted 
for by foreign business. Greater 
competition from foreign sources 
is confronting the company, but it 
is well situated abroad and this 
fact together with the advantages 
it has in research should protect 
it against competitors abroad cut- 
ting too heavily into its foreign 
business. 

Total net sales last year were 
at a record high of $138 million, 
which produced per share earn- 
ings of $3.89. On the basis of fig- 
ures covering the first half of this 
year, showing net sales of $70.7 
million, 1952 business will estab- 
lish another new high despite the 
temporary slow-down in sales of 
chloromycetin following the out- 
break of unfavorable reports as to 
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the side effects of this drug in 
some cases. Smaller profit mar- 
gins, resulting from lower antibi- 
otic prices and high costs, will 
have a bearing on net earnings 
for 1952, which will probably fall 
slightly under the 1951 per share 
figure. 

The current dividend rate of 45 
cents should be maintained. The 
company appears to have out- 
standing growth possibilities and 
its shares should be retained. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


Up to about 1942, Pfizer, then 
in its 98rd year, was engaged in 
the manufacture of fine organic 
chemicals including citric acid and 
the citrates, two or three of the 
vitamins, and other fine chemicals 
for medicinal, pharmaceutical and 
industrial uses. Net sales for that 
year amounted to $11.3 million. 

With the discovery of penicillin 
and the advent of World War II, 
there developed a pressing need 
for this drug, prompting the com- 
pany to apply its knowledge of 
fermentation processes in chemis- 
try to the production of penicillin 
on a large scale. Within a few 
years it began producing strep- 
tomycin and by 1948, sales had 
mounted to $47.7 million, follow- 
ing which the company set out 
through its research laboratory 
to find and develop new and im- 
proved antibiotics. 

Out of this research came terra- 
mycin, a broad spectrum antibio- 
tic for the treatment of over 80 in- 
fectious diseases. In addition this 
antibiotic has been established as 
a valuable therapeutic agent for 
use in animals and has great po- 
tency, when mixed with animal 
feeds, in increasing the weight of 
livestock. Another product, born 
in the company’s laboratories, is 
Terralac, a substitute for sow’s 
milk, proved highly effective in 
cutting the mortality rate in 
young pigs and sending them to 
market healthier and heavier in 
considerably less time than is nor- 
mally required. 

The advances made in animal 
nutrition have achieved substan- 
tial economies for farmers, and 
the market for both terramycin 
and Terralac is expanding rap- 
idly, indicating another record 
vear in sales. In 1951, net sales of 
$100.2 million surpassed 1950 fig- 
ures by almost $40 million, or 


65%. In the first half of 1952, - 


sales of $54 million exceeded those 
for the first half of 1951 by $5.5 





million. Lower profit margins, 
particularly in penicillin and 
streptomycin held per share earn. 


‘ings for the 1952 half year to 64 


cents, compared with 76 cents last 
year. 

The dividend of 25 cents quar. 
terly appears secure. The growth 
potential of the company justifies 
looking upon the stock from the 
standpoint of its long-range pos- 
sibilities. 





Why Russia Believes the U.S, 
Economy Should Collapse 





(Continued from page 110) 


tion seemed bent on committing 
all the errors made in the early 
years of World War II, just eight 
or nine years earlier. 

Even with the economic con- 
trols, inflation continued to mount. 
One reason must of necessity be 
the blame of the administration. 
Wage restrictions were in force. 
A formula, or rather series of 
formulas, were issued to cover 
what wage boosts could be boosted 
and which couldn’t. But it was 
soon apparent that the formulas 
were being used as an excuse to 
grant new pay hikes rather than 
hold them down. The wage pat- 
tern fixed by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board became so flexible it 
became impossible to break it — 
WSB had a formula which val- 
idated almost any wage increase 
for any particular group of 
workers. 

For a time, business —on the 
surface — seemed good. There 
were jobs, pay checks and sales 
enough to please all who didn’t 
look further. Then, last year, 
chinks began to appear in the 
economic facade. Television man- 
ufacturers were amongst the first 
to note falling sales, stiffer buyer 
resistance. Shortly after, the tex- 
tile industry was having difficul- 
ties. Soon a whole host of indus- 
tries, appliance makers, parts of 
the electronic industry, even some 
plane parts manufacturers, were 
having trouble selling their wares. 

Administration efforts to stave 
off this slump in this election year 
best demonstrate the economic 
strategems of the past twenty 
years. 

Government officials could come 
forth with a logical, valid ex- 
planation of every move taken. 
Some would be horrified at the 
suggestion the steps had politicai 
motivation. But nonetheless, they 
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were taken, and each in turn 
helped spur business activity, 
even though in most cases at the 
cost of more and more inflation, 
of a continuing drop in the value 
of the dollar. 

Here are a few of them: 

This year, the treasury has 
borrowed ten billion dollars. The 
explanation is that the Treasury 
needed the money to pay govern- 
ment obligations in a period when 
tax receipts were smallest. But 
the money won’t be needed until 
the very early. months of 1958. 
Mr. Snyder said he was being 
fore-armed, that he would have 
to borrow the money sooner or 
later, and thought it best to do it 
sooner. But that was ten billion 
dollars plumped into the econ- 
omy, that eventually became that 
much more buying power, that 
much push to inflation. 

Then, after repeated cries from 
the Federal Reserve Board and 
other fiscal experts in the ad- 
ministration that credit curbs, 
price controls and other economic 
brakes would be needed for an- 
other year or two, these same 
officials abruptly changed their 
tune. Controls on instalment buy- 
ing were first eased and then 
dropped completely. Next went 
similar restrictions on real estate 
purchases. 

While this went on, the price 
controllers were doing some con- 
trol-lifting of their own. Prices 
didn’t soar beyond the previous 
limits, but there were no curbs 
preventing them from doing so. 

And the production and mate- 
rials controllers were acting in a 
similar vein. Before the steel 
strike, they began making state- 
ments of the coming availability 
of steel for all purposes. First it 
was announced that steel would 
be available for schools, hospi- 
tals and other community pro- 
jects. Then came notice of avail- 
ability of the metal for office and 
other business structures and 
highways. Last, and not much 
after, came word from the mobi- 
lizers that steel would be avail- 
able for any purpose, be it movie 
house or skating rink, race track 
or pool room. 

Other mobilizers were doing 
the same. Restrictions on the use 
of what had been key metals 
needed for rearmament just days 
before were lifted; industry could 
use them for whatever purpose it 
pleased. The administration was 
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lifting all bars to the road to 
inflation. 

Some of the measures taken 
were subtle, and so deep in the 
mazes of economics they were 
not noticed by any but the most 
astute. While the controls relaxa- 
tions were going on, President 
Truman scuttled the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee. This 
body had been established to try 
to hold down community con- 
struction projects. Dissolution of 
the committee unleashed billions 
of dollars of local tax money, 
meant the constructions of high- 
ways, schools, municipal build- 
ings and parks. 

The steel strike postponed the 
decontrol, but only postponed it. 
For the past weeks, the mobili- 
zers are again decontrolling and 
letting the economy run free and 
wild to inflation. 

How long can this manipulation 
of the economy continue? No one 
can give an exact answer. But it 
takes little calculation to realize 
that there is a limit. That the 
national debt can’t grow and 
grow, that the value of the dollar 
can’t be chopped at endlessly. 
And events can’t continue to hide 
the unsoundness of the economy. 
Sooner or later the ailments will 
be apparent to all. 

What must be done? Any sen- 
sible individual knows the answer. 
The country must be put back on 
a traditional economic footing. 
The way to stop going deeper 
into debt is to cut spending. And 
the way to cure all ailments is to 
reduce the debt, which means the 
expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment must be reduced below 
the income. 

Some say the way to stop go- 
ing further into debt is to raise 
taxes. But how much higher can 
they go? Already there are 
steady reports of business after 
business being closed because 
enormous taxes makes new ven- 
ture impossible. 

So the only answer is to cut 
federal expenditures. To lop off 
the federal luxuries, eliminate 
waste, increase bureaucratic out- 
put. 

There must be an end to fed- 
eral pump priming, whether it is 
by pouring billions of tax money 
into the economy ox by creating a 
mirage of economic well-being by 
monetary and economic manipula- 
tion. Whatever justification there 
may have been for the extreme 


measures of the New Deal in the 


depression, there is no sound 
reason for continuing them dur- 
ing a period of great inflation. 
This is certainly like adding fuel 
to the flames. 





HOW TO HANDLE RENEGOTIATION 
By WILLIAM J. CASEY and 
R. RICHARD GUNZER 


In a 204 page study published today 
by Business Reports, Inc., William J. 
Casey, New York lawyer, and C. Rich- 
ard Gunzer, CPA, have analyzed the 
renegotiation results and arguments in 
over 200 cases which government con- 
tractors have filed in the Tax Court. 


Their survey shows renegotiations to 
have varying impact on company prof- 
its. In two hundred separate World War 
II renegotiations, hard goods companies 
making components which ran into high 
volume were hit most severely. On the 
other hand, less severe renegotiations 
were typical of firms making soft goods 
and end products. 

This study also contains a breakdown 
of Securities and Exchange Commission 
figures on company profits and overhead 
expenses into 112 industry groups. This 
survey shows the ratio of profits before 
taxes to sales and to net worth for the 
seven years running from 1944 to 1950. 
This breakdown of manufacturing prof- 
its into 112 industry groups, instead of 
the 22 categories normaly reported, is 
highly important for renegotiation pur- 
poses. For example, the food industry 
as a whole made 4.9% on sales in 1950. 
But candy makers made 18.8% on their 
sales, while meat packers made only 
1.2%. For other groups within the food 
group, the ratio of profit to sales for 
1950 varied this way—beet sugar 9.6%, 
biscuits and crackers 12%, bread and 
cake 6%, dairy products 5.8%, food 
canning 6.8%, grain mill products 5.5%, 
groceries 10.5%, raw cane sugar 19.7%, 
sugar refining 5.6%. 

Messrs. Casey and Gunzer present 
their analysis of renegotiation results, 
industry profits and company profits to 
enable companies to make comparisons 
justifying their pre-tax profits in re- 
negotiation. Their study shows how a 
company can develop a case to justify 
a higher than normal rate of profit by 
showing how it qualifies on statutory 
factors spelled out in the renegotiation 
law. Thus, if a company can show that 
it assumed extra risks, that its costs 
were reasonable, that its operations 
were efficient, that it made special con- 
tribution to the defense effort and that 
its business operation differed in char- 
acter from that prevailing normally in 
it industry, it may be able to justify a 
case for higher than normal margin of 
profit. For example, a higher profit will 
be allowed a company which can show 
that, as a result of taking on defense 
work, it risks the loss of its regular cus- 
tomers or the saturation of its post- 
defense markets. The arguments falling 
under these headings are summarized in 
a check list of the 46 factors which can 
justify a high rate of return on sales 
and on capital, and in a check list show- 
ing how these arguments were developed 
in renegotiation cases appealed to the 
Tax Court. 


Business Reports, Inc. $24.00 
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Where Quality Comes First 


You have a stake in what the steelworkers are doing in 
Peter Helck’s illustration. They are conducting a frac- 
ture test—pouring a small sample of molten steel which 
will be allowed to solidify and then will be broken and 
carefully examined. This test will tell them what still 
needs to be done to the hundreds of tons of churning, 
white-hot steel in one of our open hearth furnaces to 
make it just right for some particular finished product. 
For steel is a material that is precisely made to specifi- 
cation for the many thousands of different uses in which 
it serves you—from tin cans to automobiles. And the 
fracture test is only one of many ways in which constant 
vigilance is exerted to maintain high and uniform quality. 
At approximately 800 stations in our steel mills, about 
one-tenth of our employees devote full time or part time 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


to the analysis, testing, measurement and inspection of 
steel as it moves in the stream of production from raw 
materials to the shipping floor. At each station the steel 
must meet definite and rigid standards before it can 


pass on to the next step in manufacture. 


And in our laboratories, scientists and technicians work 
continually not only to maintain the highest standards 
known today but to develop steels of even higher quality 
and greater variety for tomorrow. It is through such 
care that steel has become one of your lowest-cost and 


most useful servants. 


In National’s operations, quality always has come 
first. That is one reason why National has become 
one of America’s largest steel producers—thoroughly 


integrated, entirely independent, always progressive. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A majorsupplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 


nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products, 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


atest 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 
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Southern California 
1 Edison Company 


‘Y= DIVIDENDS 


? CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
, 4.08% SERIES 
, DIVIDEND NO. 11 


) CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
> 4.88% SERIES 
4 DIVIDEND NO. 20 


4 The Board of Directors has 
4 authorized the payment of the 
§ = following quarterly dividends: 
2514 cents per share on the 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4 4.08% Series; 

? 3014 cents per share on the 
§ ; 

4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

, The above dividends are pay- 
4} able November 30, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 5, 1952. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company’s 
office in Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 30, 1952. 





> eee eee DOO 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
October 17, 1952 ¢ 

















EQUIPMENT 


CLARK machines—fork-lift trucks 
and special use attachments, powered 
hand trucks, industrial towing trac- 
tors—pay off fast . . . speed-up ma- 
terials handling operations with less 
manpower! Consult your classified 
directory for local dealer or write 
direct to Clark Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
LUFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 
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What Third Quarter Earnings 
Reports Reveal 





(Continued from page 115) 


earnings were $2.01 a share com- 
pared with $2.58. The decline is 
attributed, in part, to the steel 
strike which caused a drop in new 
air brake business. Sales during 
the quarter of $8.3 million were 
about $1 million under the com- 
parable period of 1951. For the 
full nine months, sales at $27 mil- 
lion were $1.6 million lower. 
Profits before taxes for the third 
quarter were about $1.1 million 
contrasting unfavorably with the 
$1.7 million for the period in 1951. 
Higher costs affected the profit 
margin, with the result that net 
income declined slightly in the 
third quarter to $450,000 against 
$500,000 the year previous. How- 
ever, the tax charge in this period 
dropped to $400,000 against $1.2 
million in 1951. 


Compensating for the decline in 
railway equipment sales, hydraul- 
ic business for the aircraft indus- 
try and in vacuum pumps is in- 
creasing. On the other hand, the 
backlog in business at $21.3 mil- 
lion is approximately $1.7 million 
under that at mid-year indicating 
a turn-down in demand for some 
of the company’s products. Esti- 
mates for the year, based on re- 
sults for the first nine months 
range from $2.60 to $2.75 a share. 
In 1951, earnings were $3.02 a 
share. The regular dividend rate 
is $1.60 a share. Last year an ex- 
tra of 25 cents was paid in Novem- 
ber. While the current trend of 
earnings is downward, there is 
still sufficient margin to permit 
payment of a small extra. 

Mullins Manufacturing Co. 
Earnings for the third quarter 
were 47 cents a share, compared 
with 55 cents a share in the same 
period last year. For the full nine 
months, earnings amounted to 
$1.80 a share, compared with 
$2.36 a share. Sales in the third 
quarter were about $12.5 million, 
compared with $12.1 million in 
the corresponding period 1951. 


For the full nine months, sales 
were $39.3 million, compared 
with $45.7 million in the same 
period of 1951. The improvement 
in sales in the second quarter did 
not continue into the following 
period, as there was a decline of 
about $1 million. As a result of 


this situation, in addition to 
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higher costs and high taxes, net 
income was about $700,000, com. 
pared with about $900,000 the 
same period last year. Lower 
gross profits for the nine months 
brought federal income taxes 
down to $2.5 million compared 
with $4.6 million, a natural con- 
comitant of lower sales and 
profits. 


Despite the decline in profits, 
Mullins Manufacturing has fared 
relatively well in the sale of 
household equipment, demand for 
these products being quite steady, 
The company is meeting an excel- 
lent demand for its new product 
“Koldflo”, which is a method of 
Squeezing cold steel into various 
products of an industrial nature. 
It is expected that this process 
will be used in an expanding num- 
ber of products. 


Based on returns thus far this 
year, the company should earn 
about $2.25 a share, compared 
with $3.53 a share in 1951. Regu- 
lar dividends are $1.60 a share, 
with a 5% stock dividend paid at 
the very beginning of 1952. In 
1951, an extra of 35 cents a share 
was declared. Based on the nar- 
row profit margin over current 
dividends, it would seem that an 
increase is not likely. 


Magma Copper Co. This com- 
pany has not segregated its third 
quarter earnings but based on its 
report for the first nine months, 
it is indicated that a loss was suf- 
fered in this period. Actual earn- 
ings for the nine months were 64 
cents a share, against 70 cents a 
share for the first six months 
alone, so that there was a deficit 
of 6 cents a share for the third 
quarter. This is a disappointing 
showing after 1951’s earnings of 
$3.07 a share. Principal factors 
in the decline are higher costs and 
lower selling prices, notably zinc. 


New Production Developing 


Interest in Magma centers 
around the giant San Miguel mine 
in Arizona, which the company is 
developing with $94 million about 
to be borrowed from the govern- 
ment under a certificate of neces- 
sity. Magma has already invested 
$10 million of its own money on 
the project. Capacity operations 
from this undertaking will not be 
reached for a period of from three 
to four years so that no benefit 
will accrue to stockholders in the 
meantime. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not likely that divi- 
dends can be resumed for a con- 
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siderable period. 

General Portland Cement Co. 
Contrary to the general down- 
ward trend in industrial profits, 
this company has turned in a suc- 
cession of good quarterly earnings 
reports. Third quarter earnings 
were $1.24 a share, compared 
with $1.05 a share in the second 
quarter and $1.03 a share in the 
frst quarter. For the full nine 
months, earnings were $3.33 a 
share compared with $3.32 a share 
in the corresponding period of 
1951. The company’s reports re- 
flect the generally satisfactory 
conditions in the cement industry 
which is favored by the continued 
heavy demand for construction. 

Taxes remain very high and ab- 
sorb an excessive percentage of 
earnings. Thus, for the nine 
months, federal taxes, income and 
excess profits, were $5.5 million, 
equivalent to over $5 a share on 
the stock, or 60% greater than 
the amount left for the company. 
Despite satisfactory sales of about 
$7.5 million a quarter, frozen 
prices and higher costs tend to 
hold profits down. However, owing 
to excellent management, the com- 
pany has been able to show good 
profits, even under the handicap 
of the factors mentioned. Esti- 
mates for the year, indicate a 
profit of close to $4.50 a share, 
which would compare with $4.36 
a share in 1951. 

Dividends are $2 annually. Last 
year a year-end extra of $1 a 
share was paid. Based on the re- 
turns for the first nine months 
and expectations of continued sat- 
isfactory earnings, the company 
which is in a strong financial posi- 
tion would be in a position to pay 
a similar dividend this year. 





TOLL ROADS 


By WILFRED OWEN 
and CHARLES L. DEARING 


The toll road movement has focused 
attention on the inability of current 
methods of highway administration and 
finance to cope with the increasing de- 
mands of motor vehicle traffic. The pur- 
pose of this book is to analyze the 
advantages and disadvantages of the toll 
road, to indicate the basic defects in 
state and federal policy which have led 
to its revival, and to suggest changes 
in public policy necessary to restore the 
effectiveness of highway management. 

Since the obstacles to policy reform 
are formidable, some states have found 
that the toll solution offers the only 
possibility of realizing promptly the 
benefits of modern highway transporta- 
tion. Consequently, this study indicates 
the ways in which toll finance may be 
integrated most effectively with conven- 
tional financial and administrative 
measures. 

The Brookings Institution $2.50 
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to handle torture loads 


.--dependably transmitted by 
B-W Rockford Clutches 


With 109.0 drawbar horsepower . . . with up to 29,400 pounds 
drawbar pull .. . with six forward and three reverse speeds . . . 
this brawny Allis-Chalmers HD-15 crawler tractor is ruggedly 
powered to handle a wide range of punishing jobs. 

To transmit that power smoothly and efficiently, Allis-Chalmers 
relies on a specially designed B-W Rockford clutch. 
Engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s Rockford Clutch 
Division, this big, 17-inch single disc-type master clutch features 
a lightweight driving plate with bonded lining that assures 
smooth, positive engagement, faster, easier shifting, and 
dependable transmission of power under the toughest conditions. 

This is another typical example of how “B-W engineering 
makes it work—B-W production makes it available.”” And of how 
Borg-Warner serves the nation every day through the automotive, 
aviation, farm implement, marine and home appliance industries. 


ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK BH PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 





THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW e BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL « CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL e INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. e MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. ¢ NORGE « NORGE-HEAT 
PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION » WARNER 


ENGINEERING 


isteabeectso AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 
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QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
\ 4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.171/2 a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, and 35 
cents a share on the $1.40 Divi- 
dend Preference Common Stock 
have been declared for the quarter 
| ending December 31, 1952, all 
payable on or before December 
23, 1952 to holders of record a 
| the close of business on November 
28, 1952. 





GEORGE H. BLAKE 


President 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
December 1, 1952, to stockholders 
of record on November 12, 1952. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
October 23, 1952. Treasurer 




















Potential Markets for 
Bolstering Our Economy 
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upon the nation’s economy, but it 
points up potentialities for the 
manufacturers of certain prod- 
ucts, among them minor electrical 
appliances and other devices for 
comfort, and those things such as 
radio, television, cameras (still 
and motion picture), and other 
means to help the years of retire- 
ment to be less boring. This group 
also offers potential markets to 
manufacturers of optical goods 
and those drug houses specializing 
in vitamin preparations which 
supplement the diets of those who, 
because of their advanced years, 
must treat aging digestive tracts 
with more consideration. On the 
grimmer side, there will be more 
business for manufacturers of 
burial goods, the cutters of tomb 
stones, and the morticians. 

As the 65-and-over group in- 
creased, so was there an increase 
in the number of persons in the 
50-64 years bracket. In 1940, this 
group was 138.5 percent of the 
whole population, but moved up to 
14.2 percent in 1950. And it is 
upon this group that we may have 
to rely for acceleration of the de- 
fense program. During the 1940- 
1950 decade, the proportion of 
those persons in the desired labor 
force age group—20 to 49 years— 
dropped from 45.2 percent of the 
whole population in 1940, to 43.3 
percent in 1950. However, this de- 
cline will not seriously retard any 
major markets; conversely, as this 
group becomes more active in the 
higher-paying defense industries 
there will be stepped-up demand 
for work clothing, shoes, and 
transportation, even new housing. 

An even more marked decrease 
was noted in the proportion of 
those in the 10 to 19 years age 
group, from which we will have to 
draw our labor force in the com- 
ing ten years. In 1940, this group 
accounted for 18.3 percent of ou 
whole population, but by 1950 it 
declined to 14.6 percent. The de- 
cline can be attributed to the de- 
pression 1930s when both mar- 
riage and birth rates sloughed off. 
Although there was an actual in- 
crease in all other age groups 
from 1940, the 10-19 group de- 
clined by nearly two million. This 
decline does not presage labor- 
starved industries some few years 
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hence, but it does put industry 
and its efficiency engineers on no- 
tice that better machine design 
and improved production methods 
are in order. 

Looking at the labor force as a 
whole, we find that it increased 
from a little over 53 million in 
1940 to 60 million in 1950, an in- 
crease of about 13 percent. A 
break-down of the 1950 labor 
force finds 93.7 percent in civilian 
employment, 1.4 percent in the 
Armed Forces and 4.9 percent un- 
employed. In 1950, there were ap- 
proximately 11 million more per- 
sons gainfully employed than in 
1940, while the number of unem- 
ployed persons had dropped 7.6 
million in the 10-year period. This 
augurs well for the production, 
distribution and service indus- 
tries. 

Another significant figure in the 
1950 Census is the ratio of males 
to females. In 1950, the excess of 
females over males was around 
1.5 million. It was only on the 
farms that the Census enumera- 
tors found more males than fe- 
males. In the larger cities of the 
country, the females outnumbered 
the males in a much wider ratio. 
However, this is not a particularly 
new situation. For several dec- 
ades, the number of females in the 
larger cities has outnumbered the 
males—partly attributable to the 
number of women added to the 
labor force during World War II. 
In fact, the ratio of women in the 
labor force increased from 24.3 
vercent in 1940 to 27.4 percent in 
1950. All of this would indicate 
that women are dominant factors 
in the urban markets. And this 
writer has, by observation and in- 
vestigation, found this to be very 
true. A forceful illustration was 
found with three large manu- 
facturers of clothing distributed 
through factory-controlled outlets. 
In 1940, these manufacturers ¢a- 
tered to men, exclusively ; in 1950, 
and today, they cater to women 
as well, with two of them report- 
ing their biggest dollar volume of 
business comes from the ladies. 


Population in Major Areas 


It is important to review the 
major regions, the states, their 
population changes, possible 
causes for those changes, and 
what they denote for banking, 
business and industry. 

Percentagewise — and numeri- 
cally—California with a 53.3 per- 
cent gain led the western states. 
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Percentage gains of the other 
Western states were: Arizona 
50.1, Nevada 45.2, Oregon 39.6, 
Washington 37.0, New Mexico 
98.1, Utah 25.2, Colorado 18.0, 
and Wyoming 15.9—all gains 
above the 14.5 percent gain for the 
Continental United States as a 
whole. Western states. which did 
not match the national average 
gain were Idaho, 12.1 percent and 
Montana 5.6 percent. 

In the North Central Region, 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana were 
the only states to surpass the na- 
tional average percentage gain— 
Michigan with 21.2 percent, Ohio 
with 15 percent, and Indiana with 
14.8 percent. The remainder of 
the states in this region regis- 
tered gains below the national av- 
erage increase, with one of them 
-North Dakota-registering a 3.5 
percent decline. 

In the Northeast Region, New 
Jersey and Connecticut topped the 
national average gain at 16.2 
percent and 17.4 percent. respec- 
tively. The remaining states in 
this region gained from 5.2 per- 
cent by Vermont, to 10.0 percent 
by New York. None of the states 
in this region registered popula- 
tion losses. 


Florida Biggest Gainer 


Florida led the Southern Region 
with a percentage gain of 46.1, fol- 
lowed by Virginia with a 23.9 nor- 
cent gain, and Texas with a 20.2 
percent gain. These were the only 
states in this region to go above 
the national 14.5 percent average 
gain. The remainder upped their 
percentage from 3.5, by Kentucky, 
te 13.7 by North Carolina, except 
that Oklahoma dropped 4.4 per- 
cent, Arkansas 2.0 percent and 
Mississippi 0.2 percent. 

Rapid population gains of the 
West are attributable to a number 
of factors, all of which point up 
opportunities to various types of 
business. Washington and Oregon 
have forged rapidly to the front 
because of hydro-electric devel- 
opments which have furnished 
power for aluminum reduction, 
the Atomic Energy Program and 
industries based on vast timber- 
lands and other natural resources 
of the region. 

California has registered gains 
for a variety of reasons, among 
them hydroelectric develonments, 
steel, oil, irrigation and climate. 
And climate has been a potent fac- 
tor in the growth of the southern 
part of the state—oldsters going 


(Please turn to page 152) 
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SOMETHING 
WONDERFUL 
HAPPENS 


when you change to PHILIP MORRIS: 
Here's why: 


4 YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE, in case 
’ after case, coughs due to smoking disappear 
... parched throat clears up... that stale 
“smoked-out” feeling vanishes. 


» YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE, once 
again, you'll really ¢aste your cigarette—the 
good, clean taste of fine, mild tobacco. Your 
food will taste better, too! And you'll know 
you’ve made a wise change... for your own 
good. 


» YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE you'll 
be smoking the ome cigarette with a differ- 
ence in manufacture . . . aw important differ- 
ence that avoids the main cause of cigarette 
irritation. 


YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE, day after 
day, you'll be smoking the cigarette recom- 
y mended by eminent nose and throat specialists 
# patients who smoke . . . the ONE cigarette 
proved definitely milder than any other 
leading brand.* 






























* For complete proof, published in leading 
medical journals, write to Philip Morris, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Uos! You'll fook better 


when you change to PHILIP MORRIS! 
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into retirement have sort of fol- 
lowed the sun. 

Texas can attribute much of its 
growth to expansion of oil produc- 
tion, natural gas, military instal- 
lations, steel fabrication and de- 
fense industries. Like California, 
Arizona has attracted the oldsters, 
while the growth of tourism has 
been a potent factor contributing 
to that state’s prosperity. Also, 
the mineral resources of Arizona 
have been helpful, especially cop- 
per. Utah has been helped by steel, 
while Nevada’s growth is largely 
attributable to climate and min- 
eral deposits. Colorado, Wyoming 
and Idaho, as well as Montana 
west of the Continental Divide, 
have been the beneficiaries of 
hydro-electric developments and 
mineral resources, but these 
states still have agricultural econ- 
omies equal to or somewhat larger 
than their industrial economies. 


Growth of Synthetics 


Moving east of the Mississippi 
River, we look first at Michigan 
and its population gain of 21.2 
percent. This state has main- 
tained its lead in automotive pro- 
duction, while the defense pro- 
gram has added to its industrial 
strength. Florida, which made a 
population gain of 46.1, owes 
much to its climate, citrus fruits 
and cattle. It has, in the past 10 
years, attracted thousands of eld- 
erly retired people, while the proc- 
essing of citrus fruits and cattle 
growing have become majoré in- 
dustries. Virginia, which rfris- 
tered a 23.9 percent gain, haffex- 
perienced a rapid growtl#, of 
nearly all of its industries—tgar- 
co processing, furniture, tex#@gmp, 
among them. The growth of #am- 
ginia’s synthetic textile i 
try—rayon and nylon—can bam 
scribed as “phenomenal.” gam 
land, Virginia’s northern ng 
bor, with a population gai¥J 
28.6 percent, attributes mug 
its growth to the expansicgm™ 
long-established industries, @aR@m 
to the defense program, as wi 
to the increase of clothing an@ 
craft production in the Baltix 
area, which is also a shipbuim 
center of maior proportions. 
Maryland, Delaware and @ 
Jersey can attribute their regia 
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tive gains of 28.6 percent and 16.2 
percent to long-established indus- 
tries, chief among them being 
steel and shipbuilding. 


Population Gains in New England 
States 


In the Northeast, Connecticut, 
the only State in the region with 
an above-national average gain 
(17.4 percent) has forged ahead 
with its “hard goods” industries, 
which include high grade tools, 
fittings, brass ware, precision in- 
struments and aircraft parts. The 
other New England States, al- 
though registering gains, did not 
maintain Connecticut’s pace—per- 
haps because there has been a 
near-mass movement to the South 
of its textile industry. New York’s 
10.0 percent gain although below 
the national average of 14.5 per- 
cent, would not indicate The Em- 
pire State is fading. Its industries 
and its cities have grown, but it 
must be realized that it takes 
many more people to accomplish 
a one percentage point gain in a 
state of New York’s size than it 
would in Arizona with a popula- 
tion less than that of the borough 
of Brooklyn. 


Atomic Energy Development 


North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Tennessee, can 
attribute their gains, none quite 
up to the national average, to the 
growth of tobacco processing, 
textiles, synthetic textiles, furni- 
ture manufactures, food process- 
ing and a wide variety of small 
industries based on the raw ma- 
terials of the area. In Tennessee, 
the Government’s Atomic Energy 
Program has been a factor, while 
hydro-electric developments of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the private power companies of 
the region, most of them integ- 
rated with the TVA system, have 
served to draw new industries. 
Louisiana, with a percentage gain 
just one point under the national 
overall gain of 14.5 percent, owes 
much to oil and natural gas dis- 
coveries and a greatly expanded 
food processing industry, most of 
it based on Gulf Coast fisheries. 

Ohio and Indiana with above- 
national average percentage 
gains, 15.0 and 14.8 percent re- 
spectively. have attracted new- 
comers with their vast consumer 
durable industries which include 
steel, farm machinery, automo- 
biles, trucks, automotive parts, 
and a host of other durables 


needed by other industries and 
the defense program. 

Those states which registered 
gains below the national average 
14.5 percent gain, or showed a 
loss, Missouri and Oklahoma ex. 
cepted, have economies largely 
based on agriculture, although 
Alabama is moving to the indus- 
trial front, sparked by low-cost 
power from TVA and large coal 
mining and steel operations in the 
Birmingham area. Oklahoma’s 4.4 
percent loss was largely rural, 
while her cities grew with the ex- 
pansion of the petroleum and nat- 
ural gas industries. Arkansas and 
Mississippi declines are largely 
traceable to large emigrations of 
negroes to the industrial centers 
of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. However, industries of the 
two states made significant gains. 
Missouri’s industries have ex- 
panded, but there was some loss 
of farm population. In Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Kansas, popu- 
lation gains were small — cities 
showed growth, but there were 
declines in the rural areas. North 
Dakota, almost an entirely agri- 
cultural state, with its 3.5 percent 
loss, experienced a drift of farm- 
ers to industrial centers, while 
cities of the state advanced very, 
very slowly—not enough to offset 
the emigration of the farm popu- 
lation. 


Accompanying Table a Guide 


A detailed analysis of popula- 
tion changes and their overall 
economic effects is not possible in 
an article of this brief volume, 
but the accompanying table indi- 
cates those types of business and 
industries which should be gain- 
ers by population changes, why 
they should gain and in what 
areas the most gain can be ex- 
pected. For those whose invest- 
ment folio or industrial planning 
for the future needs reshuffling 
the table deserves careful con- 
sideration. 





Investment Audit of 
Seaboard Air Line 





(Continued from page 130) 


the capital gain, since such action 
would defer the time for realiza- 
tion of the gain involved. Indica- 
tions are that the amount of com- 
mon outstanding has been in- 
creased to more than 910,000 
shares by conversion of the pre- 
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ferred, which was paid off on 
October 17 at $105.28 a share. 

With complete dieselization vir- 
tually attained, the Seaboard can 
devote greater attention to im- 
provement of its signal system 
and of equipping trains with radio 
and telephone facilities. Central- 
ized traffic control is to be ex- 
tended. The need for capital ex- 
penditures apparently is on the 
decline and additional funds may 
be diverted to debt retirement. 
Enlargement of working capital 
would strengthen the road’s credit 
and permit refinancing of the in- 
come bonds. Working capital ap- 
proximated $25 million at the end 
of 1951. This fund should increase 
rapidly from retained earnings 
and from depreciation in excess 
of maturing equipment obliga- 
tions 

With net income having reached 
$12.99 a share for the first seven 
months and apparently headed for 
$20 a share or more for the year, 
holders of common stock are hope- 
ful that directors may approve an 
increase in the regular $1.25 quar- 
terly rate or declare a year-end 
extra. Dividends were initiated on 
the new common in 1948 at an an- 
nual rate of $1 a share. A year 
later the rate was raised to $1.50 
and to $3 in 1950. Payments last 
year came to $4.25 a share. 


Market Position 
of Seaboard Common Stock 


In recognition of the outstand- 
ing progress achieved since re- 
organization, common shares of 
Seaboard have climbed much more 
rapidly than those of most other 
carriers. The stock reached a new 
top this year at 1053/4, coincident 
with announcement of plans for 
retirement of the convertible pre- 
ferred. This price compared witha 
low of 1114, in 1947 shortly before 
directors authorized initiation of 
dividends. Not until 1950 was the 
best price of 1946 topped, how- 
ever, and new highs have been 
recorded in each succeeding year. 
In view of the prospect for con- 
tinued favorable earnings, now 
that capital expenditures seem 
likely to decline, chances are re- 
garded as promising for a stock 
dividend or a split on a 2-for-1 
basis. Such a development would 
pave the way for larger dividend 
payments. No provision has been 
made for protection of income 
bond holders in event of a stock 
dividend or a split. Some question 
may arise over the possibility of 
litigation if a split were proposed 
1952 
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 COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Fourth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid December 10, 
1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 14, 1952. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 


reasurer 











» CONTINENTAL 
_ CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable December 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 25. 1952. 

LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 


















Burroughs 


210th and 211th CONSECUTIVE 
CASH DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share and an extra dividend 
of ten cents ($.10) a share have been 
declared upon the stock of BurroucHs 
Avpinc MacuHine Company, payable 
Dec. 10, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business Nov. 
14, 1952. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
October 24, 1952 


SHELDON F. Hatt, 


Secretary 

















prior to refunding of the income 
bonds. 


Split-up Coming? 


Affording a yield of less than 5 
per cent on the regular $5 rate, 
the common evidently is discount- 
ing to some extent the promise of 
favorable developments in the 
form of a stock split or a higher 
rate. Most rail shares, because 
of the risks inherent in the busi- 
ness, are appraised more conser- 
vatively, with yields of 6 to 8 
or 10 per cent available in many 
instances. Accordingly, it may be 
said that Seaboard shares have 
gone far toward discounting the 
potentialities of dividend liberal- 
ity in the near term. In view of 
the recent sharp rise, purchase of 
the shares should be deferred. 





Unitepo States Lines 
\ CompPaNy 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable De- 
cember 5, 1952, to holders of Common 
Stock of record November 21, 1952, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

HAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











CREPED PAPERS « GIFT WRAPPINGS 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Dec. 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 10, 1952. 
“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Dec. 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Nov. 10, 1952. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Dennioon Manufacturing So. 


108th 
year 


SEALS LABELS 


S3IDIAIA ONINAVW 


Framingham 
Mass. 
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INVESTMENT FUND 






COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 





i COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


| ESTABLISHED 
| Ky 






Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 











1 CRowN CoRK & SEAL 
’ ComMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of fifty cents ($.50) per share on the $2.00 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable 
December 15, 1952, to the stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 
18, 1952. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
October 23, 1952. 
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Answers to Inquiries 
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plant and production facilities for 
similar purposes. 

A special meeting of the stock- 
holders on April 23, 1952, ap- 
proved the reclassification of the 
7% cumulative preferred stock by 
authorizing 100,000 shares of 
serial preferred stock of the par 
value of $100 per share, issuable 
in series, by changing each of the 
then outstanding 36,418 shares of 

% cumulative preferred stock 
into 1.56 shares of 414% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (series A) 
and % shares of common stock 
and by eliminating the 1299 
shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock unissued or held in 
Treasury. As a result of this ad- 
justment, earned surplus was 
charged with $2,053,065. 

Total dividends paid to pre- 
ferred stockholders amounted to 
$255,429 while holders of the 
$1.00 par value common stock re- 
ceived $2,155,753 or $2.00 per 
share. 

Royal has paid dividends con- 
tinuously since 1937 to the holders 
of preferred and common stocks. 

Deliveries to the Government 
during the year under Royal’s de- 
fense contracts were approxi- 
mately $1,773,000. At the year end 
the incompleted balance of cur- 
rent defense contracts awarded 
Royal exceeded $22 million. 

Current assets at July 31, 1952 
amounted to $24,509,280 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $8,139,558 
showing a current ratio of more 
than 3 to 1. Working capital was 
$16,369,722 as compared with 
$15,929,557 at the end of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Although Royal Typewriter’s 


foreign subsidiaries are not con- ° 


solidated in the annual report, all 
of them operated at a profit. They 
are: The Visible Writisg Machine 
Co. Ltd., England; Compagnie 
Francaise Des Machine Ecrire 
Royal, S.A. France, Royal Type- 
writer Co. Ltd., Canada; Royal 
Schreibmaschinen G.M.B.H. and 
Orga, Germany. 
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and Weak Spots 
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hospitals and the like. Added up 
together, all these make for a for- 
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midable potential group of sup- 
porting factors. 

If you have followed our pre- 
vious advices on reserves, your 
position is a comfortable one. If 
not, pare down holdings of cycli- 
cal stocks on rallies and either 
increase reserves, or, depending 
on income needs, shift the funds 
freed to high-grade fixed-income 
securities or defensive-type com- 
mon stocks or a compromise com- 
bination of both. 


—Monday, October 27 





As I See It! 
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is the man whe understands their 
problem and whom they trust. 
General Eisenhower is the man 
and a mandate of the American 
electorate would naturally 
strengthen his hand. Moreover, 
General Eisenhower, more than 
any other man, and certainly more 
than Governor Stevenson, could 
unite the American people in fa- 
vor of a sensible program that 
would give Europe both security 
from aggression from the East 
and at the same time enable the 
Continent to continue its economic 
recovery. 


Kremlin Playing a Crafty and 
Dangerous Game 


General Ike’s natural gift for 
conciliation and clear thinking out 
of difficult international probiems 
is needed now more than ever be- 
fore with the Kremlin switching 
to a more subtle line professing 
friendship—sweetened with trade 
pacts—for Western Europe. This 
was the meaning of the recent 
communist party congress in 
Moscow. 


It is France again—the key to 
the Western European defense— 
that is up to fall for it. The 
French are roiled about our re- 
fusal to deny the right of the Tu- 
nisians and other peoples of 
French Africa to bring their 
grievances before the United Na- 
tions. Yet by ignoring the nation- 


alist movement in North Africa-— 
which they insist represents noth- 
ing but an insignificant minority 
of dissatisfied “educated misfits” 
— and by delays in carrying out 
political and economic reforms, 
France is only playing into the 
hands of international commu- 
nism. 
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Six situations of unusual promise have been confi- 
dentially recommended to our clients . . . combining 
sound elements of safety, secure income and attractive 
growth prospects. 


1. Leveraged stock — 6.5% return — income up 2% 
times 1946 — price below °46 top. 

2. Investment growth stock — yield 4.08% plus stock 
— 15% below 1951 high. 

. Stock dividend payer — 6% yield — 1952 income 
up — 19 points under °46 high. 

. Undervalued issue — 5.6% return — increased 1952 
sales — impressive finances. 

. High grade equity — 5.85% yield — steady income 
rise — strong profit prospects. 

. Low Priced Growth Stock — 1952 dividends and 
earnings increased — priced 40% below 1946 high 
despite greater revenues. 


Oi ~ eo 


\ 


... And, at individual bargain levels, we will make 
further judicious selections including medium and 
low-priced stocks, which should be among coming 
market leaders...to round out our three diversified 
investments programs: 


PROGRAM ONE . . .Stressing Security of Prin- 
cipal — Assured Income of 514 to 8% — 
With Appreciation. 


PROGRAM TWO .. .Dynamic Securities for 


For Purchase at 


Specified Prices 


A FULLY ROUNDED INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


You will find that THE FORECAST tells you now 
not only WHAT and WHEN to buy — and WHEN to 
take profits ... but it also keeps you informed of what 
is going on in the companies whose shares are recom- 
mended in our Bulletins. Each security you buy on 
this advice is continuously supervised so you are never 
left in doubt as to your position. 
You will receive our weekly bulletins keeping you a 
step ahead of the crowd in relation to the securities 
markets, the action of the various stock groups, the 
outlook for business, what is happening in Washington 
. as well as interpretation of the Dow Theory and 
our famous Supply — Demand Barometer. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR ACCOUNT — 
BE SURE TO GET OUR NEW ADVICES 


Enroll now and buy our latest recommendations before 
they score sharp advances. 

Send a list of your present holdings. twelve at a time, 
«o we can analyze them promptly for you... telling you 
what should be retained and which you should sell. 


Using the funds released through sale of weaker issues, 








Capital Building with Higher Dividend plus your cash reserves — you can purchase the six 

Potentials. highly promising situations we have just selected ... 

PROGRAM THREE...Low-Priced Stocks for and can be ready for coming opportunities as we point 

Large Percentage Growth — Where a them out to you. 

maximum number of shares may be The coupon below entitles you to an added month of 

purchased with limited capital. service if you ENROLL NOW. 
Mail | 
0 f' a a SS ae aa ae FREE SERVICE TO DECEMBER 1, 1952 meerererrr-re 
f WOVE 1 | W/1 

I 1 

Jjoday. / , THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST ; 

of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4. N. Y. , 

I enclose [ $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [ $100 for a year’s subscription. ' 


Special Offer , 


(Service to start at once but date from December 1, 1952) 





MONTHS’ : SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS , 

G 4 SERVICE $60 Air Mail: [ $1.00 six months: [] $2.00 1 Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
1 one year in U. S. and Canada. important market turning points...When i 

Special De/‘very: [J $4.00 six months to buy and when to sell...when to ex- 
12 MONTHS’ F (0 $8.00 one year. pand or contract my position. I 

service $100 = 
1 MD osc kcvccccece ss cccsgadsanusosscnccccucsccncgssacanccsscncicssncedcnsvenasecencnedtsssddcenscngseacuascpqscdssesdseuscesousecreuseeesenssesessashseess 1 
Complete service will start at ' Address cccuabacevdevctmmucdeSabensncceseusaddetevsdetesehes snhedbanscemecasbusehbteceh adaerdelabeaesscasandpegueduuatndsdausededecencceneaneaupserienag 1 
once but date from December 1. F : iis 1 
=a City cbadiguvauderadavesnseaidexehs sskddensadaines Caddie sass u4usceseduaupidessemmecunaediestiucs . Mi cccvoahudvasscosuaecouenauseasoes : 

Subscriptions to The For 1 Your subscription shall not be assigned at List up to 12 of your securities for our l 
are deductible for tax purposes. 1 any time without your consent. initial analytical and ad vw report. , 
NOVEMBER 1, 1952 155 
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profits in pre-war yea@s, the pres- 
ent ratio seems on thé conserva- 
tive side. However, the difference 
between now and thea is that in 
the period directly before World 
War II broke out, the need for 
working capital—in a practically 
stable price economy—was not so 
pressing as it is now, with inven- 
tories remaining ne.r the highest 
point in history. Fyrthermore, 
there is some doubt «§ to longer- 
range prospects fox corporate 
profits. Under the circumstances, 
a somewhat more conservative at- 
titude to dividends on the part of 
corporation managers may be en- 
visaged. 





ECONOMICS OF IN\WESTMENT 
By JACOB 0. KAMM 

The comprehensive tragtment covers 
the individual’s selection }f investments, 
the long-range planning of his entire 
investment program, ayM the policies 
which influence his actio&s as an inves- 
tor. Mr. Kamm brings §, actual stock 
and bond cases and shiyws the proper 
procedures for selecting‘ securities. He 
describes in detail how to construct and 








Don’t Be Confused by the 
Market's Action 


Over 


1001 CHARTS 


with the new November issue 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 
Out in a few days 
will help guide your decisions by aiving 
you the opportunity to judge, at a glance, 


the significance of stock trends for a period 
of twelve years to November, 1952. 


Shows e Monthly Highs and Lows 
e Monthly Volume of Trading 
e Annual Earnings 
e Annual Dividends 
e Latest Capitalizations 
e Stock Splits—Mergers—etc. 


On virtually every active stock listed on 
the New York Stock and New York Curb 
Exchanges, including the three Dow-Jones 
Averaaes and 55 Grounv Averaces 


(See charts on pages 125, 126, 127 of this 
issue of the Muyuzine of Wall Street.) 


SPECIAL OFFER 
to new subscribers only 


“PROFITS IN CHARTING STOCKS” 


by L. Ralacur, 
with the new November issue 


Both for only $10.00 
Yearly subscription 
(6 Revised Issues) ............ $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5 
Tel.: HA 2-4848 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





manage an investment portfolio. The 
complete coverage of formula-plan in- 
vesting alone is worth ten times—or even 
a hundred times—the price of the book. 


American Book Company $6.00 


BUSINESS FLUCTUATIONS 
By ROBERT A. GORDON 


A well-known economist here provides 
a detailed and comprehensive treatment 
of business cycles for courses in both 
economics departments and schools of 
business administration. 

The scope of the text covers a full dis- 
cussion of the modern theory of income 
determination, the nature and causes of 
business fluctuations, and the forecast- 
ing and control of such fluctuations. 
The treatment covers theoretical, his- 
torical, and statistical phases of the 
subject, and represents an unusual blend 
of theoretical and empirical approaches. 


Harper & Brothers $5.00 
THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF IRAQ 


“The Mission will be expected to un- 
dertake a general review of Iraq’s eco- 
nomic potentialities and to submit 
recommendations designed to assist the 
Government of Iraq to formulate a long- 
term program for the further develop- 
ment of the country’s productive re- 
sources.” 


Operating under this general instruc- 
tion, the Bank’s field mission made a 
comprehensive survey during the first 
half of 1951. This book contains its re- 
port and recommendations. 

The principal task of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment, the Mission found, will be to 
discover ways and means of spending 
the rapidly increasing revenues from its 
oil industry in a manner which will 
contribute most effectively to the long 
range development of the country. Ac- 
cordingly, the Mission’s report empha- 
sizes the importance of effective methods 
for carrying forward Iraq’s develop- 
ment. 


The Johns Hopkins Press $5.00 


RAGE OF THE SOUL 
By VINCENT SHEEAN 


The events of this absorbing novel 
take place in India, in Washington and 
in Rome, reflecting to some extent the 
cosmopolitan life of the author, and par- 
ticularly those months he spent in India 
just before, and shortly after, the assas- 
sination of Gandhi. The story is one 
which will inevitably raise a storm of 
debate because of the author’s interpre- 
tation of certain Eastern religious 
teachings. 

Random House, Inc. $3.50 


HISTORY OF OUR TIMES 
VOLUME 3 1952 
By EDITORS OF NEWSWEEK 


Here in perspective are accurate, im- 
partial reports covering 
¢the Truman-MacArthur conflict 
the Kefauver investigations and their 
importance to the man in the street 
¢ the RFC scandal and its effect on pub- 
lic attitudes toward politicians 


* narcotics in the nation and the stories 
behind juvenile addiction 

¢ Louis Adamic’s mysterious death and 
its alleged political undertones 

¢ nationalization in Iran and its possible 
effects on international relations 


Funk & Wagnalls $6.00 


YEAR BOOK & GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


“ ‘Apartheid.’ This term, literally 
‘apartness’ means separation of the 
races, the policy advocated by the Na- 
tionalist Government. The races are 
Europeans, Coloureds, Natives and 
Indians.” 

“Justification rests on the weighty 
plea that if South Africa is to remain 
in any real sense a white man’s country, 
then the white man must be protected 
against the native and Asiatic, who, 
with their low standard of living, must 
otherwise oust him from the labour 
market.” 

These two quotations (re Union of 
South Africa) from the new, 1952 edi- 
tion of the Year Book and Guide to 
Southern Africa may remind some of 
our own F.E.P.C. problems and argu- 
ments. Copies of the new edition consist- 
ing of more than 860 pages plus a 48- 
page atlas in color and many charts and 
drawings, have just been received by 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52, exclusive American 
agents of the London publisher. 


H. W. Wilson Co. $3.00 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
By SIEGFRIED STERN 


Here is the important dramatic, and 
inner story of the determining role that 
banks have played in the expansion of 
our foreign commerce. Mr. Stern, an 
international banker of worldwide re- 
pute, has been engaged in foreign bank- 
ing since 1899. From 1916 to 1945 he 
was manager of the foreign departments 
and vice president of four leading New 
York banks. Straight from the firing 
lines, THE UNITED STATES IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANKING has a practical view- 
point, an informed and realistic analysis, 
and the color that comes with long spec- 
ialized experience. 

Columbia University Press $5.25 


THE STOCK MARKET 
By CHARLES AMOS DICE 
and WILFORD JOHN EITEMAN 


Here is an authoritative source of in- 
formation on the history, organization, 
and operations of the stock market. In 
one sense the book is like a dictionary 
or encyclopedia in that it describes every 
aspect of the market, and as such con- 
tains a wealth of valuable reference ma- 
terial. It seeks also to give the reader 
confidence in his own ability to partici- 
pate in market activity by describing 
the methods of operation employed by 
every trader. It explains the forecasting 
methods of the principal forecasting 
agencies, shows how to analyze stocks 
and bonds, and sketches or clarifies the 
leading theories of what determines 
stock prices. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $6.00 
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“,.. an expression of faith 
in the intrinsic soundness 


of our country. ; 


GEORGE ¢. BRAINARD 


President, Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


“The purchase of United States Savings Bonds is an expression of faith in 
the intrinsic soundness of our country, and indicates foresightedness with 
respect to one’s own future needs. Since the inception of the Payroll Savings 
Plan by Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation in 1942, a large percentage 
of employees have continuously availed themselves of this safe and con- 





venient method of providing for later benefits.” 


Every payday nearly seven million men and women— 
among them a large percentage of Addressograph- 
Multigraph employees— give substantial expression of 
their faith in America by putting $140,000.000 into 
U.S. Defense Bonds. 


These seven million payroll savers are not only back- 
ing up our country’s defense effort—they are provid- 
ing for their own security . . . helping to combat in- 
flationary pressures . . . and building a reservoir of 
future purchasing power. How big is the reservoir? On 
December 31, 1951, the cash value of Series E Bonds 
outstanding was $34,727,000,000—$4.8 billions more 
than the cash value of Series E’s outstanding in 
August, 1945. 


Payroll savers are serious savers. Since May, 1951, 
through April, 1952, E Bonds maturing totaled $2,345,- 
000,000. But, only $593,000.000 of these matured bonds 
have been presented for payment. 75% of these ma- 
tured bonds are still held by their purchasers. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 


partment thanks. for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council 


As President of one of the first companies to install 
the Payroll Savings Plan when it was presented to 
industry in 1942, Mr. Brainard also appreciates the 
benefits that accrue to a company that has a Payroll 
Savings Plan with more than 60% employee partici- 
pation. In company after company, absenteeism has 
gone down, the accident rate has fallen off and produc- 
tion has gone up as employee participation passed the 
60% mark. 

What is the percentage of your employee participa- 
tion? If it is less than 60%, get in touch with the 
Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department. 
Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Your State Director (listed in telephone books under 
“Savings Bond Division” as well as “U.S. Treasury 
Department”) will be glad to show you how easy it is 
to reach 60%, 70%. or higher through a simple person- 
to-person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings Plan 
Application Blank in the hands of every employee. 
Phone, wire or write today. 











Submit Your Security Holdings for 
a Valuable Personal Survey 





This is a strategic time to reappraise your investments, in view of the many 
changes that are taking place . . . in politics, in industry, in finances. The posi- 
tion, prices and prospects of your individual investments are being revalued. 





A HELPFUL UP-TO-DATE 
REPORT FOR YOU 


To assist you in this critical time, we 
extend to you a special invitation to 
submit your list of security holdings 
for our personal survey, if your in- 
vestments are worth $20,000. or 
more. 








Our report to you will comment con- 
cisely on your diversification, the in- 
come your account produces... and 
will point out some of the securities 
we regard as least attractive ... and 
certain others worthy of only temporary retention. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION—OUR VALUABLE COMMENTS ON YOUR POSITION 





The pertinent and informative nature of our preliminary analyses is clearly 
shown by the comments of responsible investors who have taken advantage of 
this special offer extended to you now. 


“,..areally admirable report regarding my portfolio.”. . .“‘I gave you a big 


job and you gave me a thorough report.”’. . .“‘I have read your report with 
a great deal of interest and appreciate the care and trouble you went to in 
preparing it.”’.. “Your comments and the wisdom of using investment coun- 
sei sound very reasonable.”. . .““Your Preliminary Analysis received and it 
seems to be what I am looking for. I am going to take this service.” 


Our survey of your account will also tell you how our counsel would aid you 
in safeguarding and increasing your capital and income. It will tell you the 
elements of our service and quote an exact annual fee for our supervision. 


SEND YOUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS TO US TODAY and we shall be glad to 
go ahead at once with our report to you... with no cost or obligation. All in- 
formation you give will be held in strict confidence. Please give your personal 
objectives and requirements so our comments can be as pertinent and valu- 
able as possible. This offer is open only to responsible investors who are 
interested in learning more about our investment counsel. 





INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MAcaAziNE oF WALL Street. A background of forty-four years of service. 


90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











